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CHAPTER  I. 


REAPING. 


1IT0NSIEUR  BACONFOY  was  in  a  sin- 
gularly  irritable  state  after  his  cousin's 
departure.  He  walked  down  to  his  stables  ; 
and  soon  shouts  for  Floris  and  Emile  and 
Jean  and  Philippe  resounded  through  the 
yard,  and  there  was  the  lusty  host  scold- 
ing his  helpers  and  a  stray  coachman 
most  vociferously.  Two  horses,  he  vowed, 
had  been  over-driven ;  on  another  he 
pointed  out  a  galled  shoulder ;  and  then 
plunging  about  he  showed,  now  here 
now  there,  that  various  points  of  order 
vol.  ir.  b 
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had  been  neglected  in  his  absence,  gesti- 
culating angrily  and  letting  his  sonorous 
voice  out  with  a  will  on  these  matters — 
small  sins,  which  on  ordinary  occasions 
would  only  have  drawn  down  a  fatherly, 
if  somewhat  sarcastic,  reproof  on  the 
offender,  seemed  to-day  magnified  into 
heinous  faults. 

All  at  once  he  turned  away,  and  retreated 
to  the  solitude  of  his  bureau.  Arrived 
there  he  lit  his  largest  pipe,  and  forced 
himself  to  smoke  it  till  some  amount  of 
calm  had  revisited  his  brain. 

61  Ma  foi"  he  smiled  genially,  "they 
have  got  a  good  fright,  it  will  keep  them 
up  to  the  mark  for  months  to  come;"  then 
after  a  pause  he  said  to  himself : 

"  Edmond  is  a  young  fool.  No  man 
should  let  a  woman  into  his  life  unless  she 
can  have  him  all  to  herself.  I  have  an 
idea  that  it  was  a  good  deal  her  own 
seeking,  but  I  am  sorry  for  the  future  of 
that    silly  little  Pauline — and  I — I  am  a 
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gossiping  old  fool — that  widow  is  a  snare 
to  me." 

Meanwhile  Edraond  had  walked  away, 
not  towards  home,  but  in  another  direc- 
tion, beside  the  Meuse.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  suddenly  roused  from 
sleep. 

Before  his  marriage,  and  after  it,  he  had 
accustomed  himself  to  stifle  his  dissatisfied 
longings  by  the  remembrance  that  Jeanne 
Lahaye  was  going  to  marry  Yidonze.  And 
he  had  almost  grown  contented  with  his 
lot — only  yesterday  as  he  looked  at  Pauline 
he  had  thought  no  man  could  wish  for  a 
prettier,  daintier  wife  than  she  was;  always 
so  loving,  sweet-tempered  and  docile,  it  was 
hard  to  expect  her  to  be  other  than  she  was. 
He  had  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  his 
nature  was  exacting,  and  that  no  one 
could  have  suited  him  better  than  Pauline 
did. 

"  I  am  an  ungrateful  beggar,"    he    had 
said,  "  perfection  even  would  not  content 
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me.  It  is  my  own  fault  that  I  am  not 
quite  happy — I  seek  a  better  which  is  not 
to  be  found." 

So  far  indeed  he  had  tried  to  seem  quite 
happy,  though  he  was  not  always  in  bright 
spirits.  Pauline  had  been  as  blithe  as  a  bird 
in  her  newly-found  joy  ;  her  husband's  oc- 
casional fits  of  thought  seemed  to  her  a 
part  of  the  wonderful  genius  which  she  con- 
sidered he  possessed,  and  she  was  wrapt 
in  a  dream  of  ecstatic  worship,  scarcely  be- 
lieving that  such  joy  could  really  be  hers. 
Sometimesaremembranceof  Edmond's  con- 
fession swept  over  her  like  a  chill  breeze, 
but  the  sight  of  her  husband's  smile  was 
enough  to  banish  this. 

"  If  he  seems  happy  now,  when  I  have 
not  had  time  to  show  him  how  fondly  I 
love  him,  what  will  he  be  when  the  old 
love  has  completely  faded  from  his  mind, 
and  he  sees  how  devoted  my  life  is  to  him  ?" 

Since  their  marriage  they  had  been 
almost    constantly    together,     but    to-day 
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evening  came,  and  yet  Edmond  had  not 
returned  from  his  walk. 

Pauline  grew  anxious  ;  then  she  pouted  a 
little,  and  thought  harshly  of  Monsieur 
Baconfoy ;  and  at  last  she  began  quietly  to 
cry. 

She  had  read  that  some  men  after  the 
first  few  weeks  of  married  life  return  to 
their  bachelor  friends  and  their  bachelor 
habits,  but  she  had  not  thought  Edmond 
would  do  this. 

"  And  yet  why  should  he  not  ?"  she 
thought  sadly,  "  it  has  always  seemed  im- 
possible that  I,  so  unworthy  of  him,  could 
be  sufficient  for  him,  could  even  win  his 
love,  but  it  will  be  so  hard  to  give  it  up. 
Oh,  I  am  miserable ;  why  did  he  marry  me, 
if  he  meant  to  tire  of  me  so  soon  ?" 

The  poor  little  woman  smiled  at  her 
own  inconsistency,  for  she  knew  that  she 
would  not  give  up  these  precious  weeks  of 
happiness,  even  should  she  be  called  on  to 
pay  for  them  by  years  of  pain.     She  dried 
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her  eyes,  called  herself  a  goose,  and  then 
sat  down  to  work  at  a  new  smoking  cap 
for  her  adored  husband. 

She  determined  to  be  very  calm  and 
self-restrained  when  he  came  in ;  there 
should  be  nothing  to  vex  him  in  her 
manner;  she  would  not  let  him  think  she 
minded  his  long  absence. 

The  hours  lagged  on.  At  last  she  heard 
Edmond's  step  coming  through  the  little 
garden.  Slowly  he  came,  without  his 
glad  briskness  of  return ;  Pauline  listened 
full  of  fear;  he  was  ill  perhaps — the  sudden 
alarm  scattered  her  enforced  calm  to  the 
winds,  her  resolution  was  forgotten,  she 
flew  to  the  door  and  saw  her  husband's 
grave,  pale  face. 

"  Oh,  Edmond  darling,  what  is  it,  are 
you  ill  ? "  she  flung  her  arms  round  his 
neck.  "  I  have  been  so  frightened,  what 
can  have  been  happening,  tell  me  quickly, 
dearest  ?" 

He  put  her  a  little  away,  but  he  did  not 
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smile.  It  seemed  to  Pauline  as  if  some 
invisible  barrier  suddenly  stood  between 
her  and  her  husband. 

"  Nothing  has  happened,"  his  voice  had 
a  dry,  repressive  tone  which  she  had  never 
heard  before,  "  but  I  must  really  ask  you 
not  to  alarm  yourself  so  unnecessarily, 
you  know  I  am  fond  of  a  long  walk,  and  I 
have  taken  one,  that  is  all." 

Then  he  gave  a  forced  smile,  and 
sat  down  to  read  a  book  that  lay 
on  the  table  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room.  If  Pauline  had  had  a  franker, 
braver  nature,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  her  and  for  Edmond;  but  timidity  con- 
quered other  feelings ;  she  went  and  sat 
down  beyond  the  range  of  the  lamplight, 
and  cried  softly  to  herself. 

Yes,  it  was  plain  to  her.  That  which 
she  had  dreaded,  without  believing  in  it, 
had  really  happened  ;  Edmond  had  already 
tired  of  her  affection. 

Her  husband  was  really  too  wretched  to 
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think  of  anyone  but  himself.  Pauline  and 
her  feelings  and  her  rights,  were  swept 
away  in  the  terrible  fact  that  had  taken 
possession  of  his  soul. 

Through  the  hurrying  sweep  of  sorrow 
and  anger  that  shook  him,  he  saw  two 
things  clearly — Jeanne  was  free,  and  she 
did  not  love  Antoine  Yidonze,  and 
Madame  Delimoy  was  dead.  He  did  not 
at  once  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  Jeanne 
loved  him  ;  she  could  not  have  written  that 
formal  little  reply  to  the  outpouring  of  his 
deepest,  truest  love,  if  she  had  loved  him 
as  he  loved  her;  but  it  was  maddening  to 
know  that  she  was  free,  able  to  give  her- 
self to  whom  she  would  without  the 
necessary    consent    of    anyone. 

He  had  walked  out  without  heeding  where 
he  went,  seeing  only  Jeanne's  noble,  frank 
face ;  and  as  he  called  up  her  singleness  of 
purpose  and  direct  fearless  truth,  he 
wondered  more  and  more  at  his  own  per- 
verse blindness.     Yes,  he  had  been  blind, 
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and  an  idiot  also ;  why  was  it  necessary 
because  Jeanne  refused  him  and  did  not 
seem  touched  by  his  love,  that  she  must 
marry  Antoine  Vidonze  ?  What  a  low- 
toned,  common  view  he  had  taken  of  her 
character !  Rather,  like  unsunned  snow, 
like  a  fresh  snowdrop,  had  she  out 
of  very  innocence  shrunk  from  the 
warmth  of  his  own  love,  unable  to  com- 
prehend it,  and  therefore  afraid  of  its 
utterance ;  and,  besides,  who  could  tell  in 
so  unselfish  a  nature  how  far  her  refusal 
might  have  been  a  sacrifice  for  Madame 
Delimoy  ? 

And  now  that  this  news  had  reached 
him — reached  him  !  say  rather  had  pene- 
trated through  him  till  every  fibre  seemed 
to  quiver  with  the  anguish  it  had  brought 
— he  was  a  slave,  not  free  even  to  think  of 
Jeanne  with  thoughts  of  love ;  sinful  if  he 
indulged  in  one  vain  desire  for  her  love. 
"  And  yet  I  love  her,  I  love  her,"  he 
said  wildly,  and  then  he  had  hurried  along 
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as  if  striving  to  put  distance  between  him- 
self and  his  desires. 

How  sweet  the  hardest  drudgery  would 
have  been  if  it  had  been  done  for  Jeanne  ! 
She  would  have  upheld  him  and  ennobled 
him  ;  he  could  have  poured  all  his  cares,  all 
his  hopes  and  aspirations,  into  her  bosom, 
sure,  not  of  the  mere  echo  of  sympathy 
and  admiring  approval,  but  of  some  fresh 
idea,  some  fresh  light  to  help  him  in  all. 
Ah,  what  must  the  love  of  Jeanne  be 
when  it  was  really  won  !  But  Edmond's 
better  nature  did  not  quite  leave  him. 
After  a  while  he  controlled  himself  and 
came    home. 

He  could  not  read,  and  he  looked 
up  from  his  book  by  way  of  refuge 
from  the  temptation  of  disgust  that 
had  followed  him  even  into  his  wife's 
presence.  Every  object  on  which  his  eyes 
rested  made  his  state  yet  more  bitter ; 
personal  luxuries,  comforts,  elegancies 
to   which  he  had  never  been  accustomed, 
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but  which  Pauline's  lavish  affection  had 
bestowed  on  him — he  was  surrounded  by 
her  gifts,  and  he  turned  away  almost  with 
loathing  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 
At  last  by  a  mighty  effort  against 
himself,  he  looked  across  at  the  small 
shrinking  figure  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
room,  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  the  window 
curtains.  As  he  looked  he  saw  her  shoulders 
heave  as  if  she  too  were  struggling  with 
some  secret  sorrow.  By  degrees,  for  it 
took  time  to  disentangle  thought  from  the 
self-absorption  of  all  these  hours,  he  remem- 
bered the  daily  life  of  these  two  months. 
This  little  shrinking  creature  was  his  wife, 
she  had  certainly  done  nothing  to  vex  him, 
except — ah,  why  had  he  never  clearly  seen 
this  as  a  fault  till  this  moment,  when 
it  forced  itself  as  it  were  side  by  side  with 
Jeanne's  maidenly  reserve — except  in  the 
willingness  she  had  expressed  to  give 
him  her  love,  to  marry  him,  though  he  only 
offered  her  friendship  ? 
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The  small  bending  figure  seemed  to  be 
conscious  that  it  was  watched  ;  it  shrank 
still  further  back  into  the  shadow  of  the 
curtained  bow-window,  as  if  it  wished  to 
hide  the  fact  of  its  presence. 

Edmond  was  touched,  all  the  man  in  him 
rose  up  in  protest  against  this  mute  re- 
proach. This  poor  little  woman,  whose 
only  fault  had  been  that  she  loved  him 
too  unselfishly — he  must  at  least  try  to 
show  her  gratitude. 

He  rose  and  crossed  over  to  where  she 
was  sitting,  but  Pauline,  anxious  to  hide 
the  tears  in  which  she  was  bathed,  turned 
yet  more  away. 

Edmond  paused  before  her,  but  the 
averted  face  did  not  look  up  at  him. 

He  thought  Pauline  was  sulky,  and  he 
took  a  book  from  a  small  table  near  her,  as 
if  that  was  what  he  had  come  to  seek,  and 
went  back  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    HOUSEKEEPER    OF    ANTOINE    VIDONZE. 

TITONSIEUR  BACONFOY  continued 
-*■'-*"  to  be  so  troubled  in  mind  about 
the  future  happiness  of  his  young  cousins 
that  at  last  he  flung  away  his  cigar  and 
put  on  his  hat. 

"  I  will  go  and  look  at  Vidonze's  house- 
keeper and  see  what  I  think.  My  friend  at 
Rimay  may  not  be  the  best  judge  in  such 
a  matter,  and  if  Vidonze  likes  the  woman 
he  is  certainly  a  man  to  please  himself 
without  studying  anyone." 

The  photographer's  shop  was  well  placed, 
a  little  out  of  the  busy  thoroughfare;  well 
placed  and   well  fitted  also  with  a  comfort- 
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able  house  attached,  but  part  of  this  had 
been  let  to  a  tenant  before  Vidonze  took 
the  business. 

Baconfoy  stood  in  the  entrance  passage 
looking  at  the  photographs  hanging  there, 
and  also  glancing  through  the  glass 
door  into  the  little  shop.  Seeing  no  one 
there,  he  went  up  the  well-carpeted  stairs, 
and  then  through  a  double  glass  door 
into  a  well-furnished  ante-room,  with  heavy 
dark  velvet  curtains,  and  dark  mulberry 
coloured  walls,  on  which  hung  a  number  of 
photographs  of  all  kinds.  On  one  side,  in 
a  remarkable  and  ancient  brass  frame  hung 
an  excellent  coloured  likeness  of  Madame 
Boulotte,  which  Baconfoy  looked  at 
admiringly.  But  the  views  on  the  walls 
surprised  him  ;  he  had  not  given  Yidonze 
credit  for  so  much  taste  as  the  choice  of 
those  views  evinced  ;  however  he  had  not 
come  only  to  look  at  photographs, 
and  he  glanced  through  an  open  door 
beyond.      A    tall   graceful    woman   stood 
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bending  over  a  portfolio,  and  her  black 
dress  had  a  style  about  it  that  at  once 
caught  his  attention. 

He  saw  too  that  she  had  an  abundance 
of  dark  hair  coiled  round  and  round  in  a 
knot  behind  her  head.  His  curiosity  was 
roused  to  see  the  face  belonging  to  this 
shapely  head  and  striking  figure,  so  he 
went  into  the  inner  room  and  inquired  for 
Monsieur  Vidonze. 

Mademoiselle  Herkenne  did  not  move 
till  he  spoke,  then  she  closed  the  folio  she 
was  searching,  came  forward  and  bowed 
to  Monsieur  Baconfoy. 

"  Monsieur  Yidonze  is  absent,  Mon- 
sieur," she  said,  "  can  I  do  any  business 
or  take  any  message  for  him?" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  then  to  himself,  he 
added  "  Viable  !  What  a  face  !  Madame 
Boulotte  is  right,  there  is  no  beauty  to 
tempt  Yidonze  in  that  sallow  skin;  her 
figure  is  no  doubt  perfect.  And  yet  this 
woman  has  something  remarkable  in   her 
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face,  she  has  a  will  for  certain.  I  never 
saw  such  a  jawbone." 

The  dark  closely  set  eyes  with  their  long 
lashes  were  searching  his  face,  for,  although 
he  had  not  announced  himself,  Mademoiselle 
Herkenne  knew  well  to  whom  she  was 
speaking.  "Will  Monsieur  not  leave  his 
name?"  she  said  politely. 

"  You  can  say  Monsieur  Baconfoy  of 
the  Grue  came  to  see  him,  but  not  on  any 
particular  business,"  and  then  he  looked 
keenly  at  her  while  she  thanked  him. 

He  bowed,  said  good  morning,  and  then 
turning  back,  "  Do  you  know,  Mademoi- 
selle, by  chance  the  price  of  that  portrait  ?" 
and  he  nodded  towards  the  photograph  of 
Madame  Boulotte ;  he  spoke  carelessly,  but 
he  was  looking  earnestly  at  her,  and  not  at 
the  portrait. 

"  I  do  not  know,  Monsieur.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  for  sale,  it  is  the  portrait  of  a 
relative  of  Monsieur  Vidonze;  "  her  eyes 
had  dropped  under  his  scrutiny,  but   at 
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this  she  looked    again    so    very    hard   at 
Baconfoy  that  the  big  man  began  to  blush. 

He  turned  away  impetuously. 

"  Good  day,  Mademoiselle ;  be  good 
enough  to  tell  Yidonze  to  let  me  know  when 
he  comes  back.  I  thought  he  might  have 
returned." 

He  went   downstairs    baffled    and    per- 
plexed;  the  future  ofEdmond  and  Pauline 
was  forgotten  in  the  curiosity  he  felt  about 
the  photographer's  menagere.     How  sharp 
she  had  been  to  see  that  he  was  studying 
her,  and  to  turn  the  subject  from  herself? 
"  What  could  have  brought  that  kind  of 
woman  to  such  a  pass  as  this  ?"  he  thought. 
Vidonze  might  do  worse  than  marry  her ; 
she  is  just  the  capable  kind  of  woman  who 
would  do  everything  for  a  man,  and  never 
ask  for  a  fraction  of  help  ;  pity  she  isn't 
a  man   outright,  she  would   have  distin- 
guished herself.     I  don't  like  a  face  though 
that  I  cannot  read  off-hand  ;  she  looks  like 
a  sphynx." 

VOL.    II.  c 
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Mademoiselle  Herkenne  had  also  been 
struck  by  the  appearance  and  manner  of 
her  visitor.  Pauline  had  described  him, 
and  had  also  confided  to  her  old  governess 
her  project  for  marrying  him  to  Madame 
Boulotte,  and  Mademoiselle  Herkenne  had 
gravely  warned  the  young  wife  against 
match-making.  For  spite  of  the  miserable 
poverty  out  of  which  she  had  appealed  to 
Pauline,  her  assured  manner  and  her  self- 
reliance  quickly  restored  Madame  Dupuis' 
fear  of  her. 

"  Match-making  never  prospers,"  she 
had  said  to  Pauliue. 

Mademoiselle  Herkenne  was  always  grave 
when  alone,  but  now  as  she  went  back  to  her 
folio  and  finished  sorting  some  of  the  last 
views  which  Vidonze  had  taken  in  the 
Ardennes,  her  thin  lips  parted  in  a  genuine 
smile. 

"  That  is  a  man,"  she  thought,  "  to 
whom  I  could  have  been  very  useful,  and 
he  is  a  man  to  be  trusted,  and  richer  than 
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Antoine  Vidonze — but  then — "  she  paused, 
drew  down  the  flaps  of  the  folio,  tied  the 
strings,  and  stood  thinking.  "  He  is  not 
Antoine  Vidonze  however." 

She  looked  sadder  than  ever  as  she  said 
this;  and  then  she  went  out  into  the  pas- 
sage, and  into  a  room  over  the  workshop, 
built  out  in  the  yard  behind  it.  This  was 
the  bedroom  of  her  employer.  She  ex- 
pected Monsieur  Vidonze  this  evening,  and 
she  went  to  see  if  the  servant  had  got  his 
room  ready. 

The  room  was  simply  furnished,  except 
that  over  the  bed  there  was  a  gorgeous 
gilt  frame  with  a  red  velvet  mount,  and  in 
it  was  the  coloured  photograph  of  a  young 
girl.  Mademoiselle  Herkenne  looked  at 
this  intently. 

"  She  is  not  pretty,"  she  said,  "  not  half 
so  pretty  as  poor  little  Pauline  is,  and  yet 
there  is  something  in  her  face  that  poor 
Pauline  could  never  have." 

It   was  a   portrait   of   Jeanne    Lahaye, 

o  2 
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taken  by  Vidonze  a  year  ago,  and  coloured 
into  an  excellent  likeness.  As  Mademoiselle 
Herkenne  stood  gazing  at  the  picture  there 
was  a  very  singular  contrast  between  the 
two  faces  so  nearly  opposite  one  another. 

In  both  there  was  power  and  a  certain 
fearlessness,  but  as  you  looked  at  Jeanne's 
face  you  forgot  this  power  in  its  noble 
truthfulness  and  directness  of  expression. 
There  was  equal  strength  in  Elise 
Herkenne's  face,  but  the  eves  looked 
as  if  they  held  secrets  which  they  meant 
to  keep  to  themselves. 

For  the  moment  she  had  gone  back  to  the 
old  dreamy  school-room  days,  and  stood, 
her  long  brown  hands  clasped  together 
and  her  well-placed  head  a  little  on  one 
side.  When  she  turned  from  the  picture 
her  face  was  suffused  as  if  by  a  blush  of 
shame,  but  her  dark  eyes  had  kindled  into 
an  animation  they  rarely  showed. 

She  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and  in 
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the  passage,  hurrying  towards  her,  was 
the  servant  of  the  house. 

"  Via  Monsieur,"  she  said,  pointing 
over  her  shoulder,  "  he  has  come  already, 
and  you  said  dinner  was  to  be  at  six. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?"  This  servant,  Lam- 
bertine,  did  not  approve  of  the  introduction 
of  a  housekeeper. 

Mademoiselle  Herkenne  drew  herself  up 
and  frowned  at  the  servant's  complaining 
tone,  "  Go  your  way,  Lambertine,  and 
never  trouble  about  what  does  not  concern 
you.  Monsieur  Yidonze  will  dine  at  the 
hotel." 

Just  then  Yidonze  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  passage.  He  looked  taller  and 
redder  than  ever,  his  hair  and  whiskers 
seemed  to  glow  with  colour. 

He  nodded,  and  smiling  showed  his 
white  teeth  at  the  sight  of  his  house- 
keeper, but  she  went  forward  and  shook 
hands  with  her  employer. 

"Will   you    come    and    look    at    your 
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letters,  they  are  all  here,  and  the  cards  and 
names  of  those  who  have  called  in  your 
absence." 

She  went  on  to  the  room  where 
Baconfoy  had  seen  her,  and  Yidonze 
followed,  admiring  the  graceful  lines  of 
her  supple  figure  and  the  pose  of  her 
head  as  she  walked.  She  had  made  life 
much  more  comfortable  than  he  had  ever 
known  it.  She  never  found  fault  or  gave 
advice  gratis,  as  his  sister  did,  but  she 
smoothed  all  obstacles  out  of  his  way,  and 
thus  saved  both  his  time  and  his  temper. 
The  snarl  which  used  to  show  his  red  gums 
far  above  the  long  narrow  white  teeth, 
had  scarcely  shown  itself  on  Yidonze's  face 
since  the  coming  of  Mam'zelle  Herkenne 
to  his  house.  It  was  pleasant  too  to  find  a 
ready  listener  when  he  returned  from  his 
journeys,  full  of  sympathy  for  his  success 
or  disappointment.  There  was  an  effusive- 
ness in  his  thanks  as  he  took  the  packet  of 
letters    she  handed  him,  that    quickened 
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Mademoiselle  Herkenne's  pulses  this 
evening. 

"  Baconfoy  has  called,  has  he  ?  I  wonder 
what  he  wants.  I  must  see  him,  he  is  a 
man  whose  advice  I  can  rely  on  ;  but  you 
were  quite  right  not  to  say  you  expected 
me.  I  can't  bear  people  to  discuss  my 
affairs,  but  I  am  sure  I  need  not  say  this 
to  you,  Mademoiselle." 

He  flung  himself  into  a  chair  with  his 
letters,  and  took  no  more  notice  of  his 
housekeeper. 

She  waited  an  instant,  and  then  frowning 
till  her  wavy  eye-brows  seemed  to  stand 
erect  as  they  met,  she  retreated  to  her 
own  den,  a  pretty  little  room  at  the  back 
of  the  house. 

"  I  am  a  fool  to  be  angry,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  Surely  I  ought  to  know  by  this 
time  that  a  man  only  follows  his  nature 
when  he  thinks  of  himself  first ;  when  he 
has  satisfied  his  curiosity  with  his  letters 
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and  his  appetite  with  his  dinner,  then  he 
will  have  time  to  consider  me." 

But  the  displeased  look  did  not  leave 
her  face.     She  took  up  a  book  and  tried 
to  read,  but  she  could  not  get  her  thoughts 
away    from    Antoine  Yidonze.     She  had 
never  cared  for  either  reading  or  needle- 
work, and  now  that  she  had  no  pianoforte, 
her  sole  resource  lay  in  active,  practical 
work ;  retrospect  was   not  an  employment 
that  brought  pleasure  to  Mademoiselle  Her- 
kenne.     She  cared  only  to  live  in  the  actual 
present,  and  it  was  this  faculty  of  ready- 
wittedness  and  prompt  action   that  made 
her   services  so  invaluable  to  the  photo- 
grapher. 

There  came  a  tap  at  her  door,  and  Lam- 
bertine  opened  it ;  the  woman  had  a  broad, 
unpleasant  smile. 

"  The  master  isproperly  angry,  Mam'zelle ; 
he  rang  to  know  when  dinner  would  come, 
and  when  I  said  it  was  ordered  at  six,  he 
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swore  roundly  and  told  me  to  bring  it  at 
once.  Well,  Mam'zelle,"  she  planted  her 
knuckles  on  her  hips,  and  stood  firmly, 
her  feet  some  way  apart.  "  What  could  I 
do,  there  is  soup,  ma  foi,  soup  is  always 
ready,  but  the  sweetbread,  the  trout  and 
duck,  it  is  impossible  to  hurry  any  of  them. 
I  could  not  undertake  it,  and  I  said  so 
to  the  master." 

"  Everyone  knows  that,"  said  Made- 
moiselle Herkenne,  "and  as  doubtless 
you  have  not  begun  to  cook  the  trout,  all 
will  do  equally  well  for  to-morrow's 
dinner." 

"  Dame!  do  you  say  so?  you  should  have 
heard  the  master  just  now,  he  cursed  and 
swore  like  a  bargeman ;  he  said  when  he 
had  the  expenses  of  a  housekeeper  he 
ought  not  also  to  have  the  expense  of 
dining  at  an  hotel." 

Mademoiselle  Herkenne  had  sat  very  still, 
now  she  said  sharply,  "  What  a  tongue  you 
have,  Lambertine  !  it  will  be  well  for  me  to 
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caution  Monsieur  Vidonze  that  you  repeat 
all  you  hear.  My  good  woman,  you  are 
here  to  cook,  not  to  chatter ;  you  can  go." 

Mademoiselle  Herkenne  went  back  to 
her  book,  and  Lambertine  felt  herself 
beaten ;  she  had  not  even  succeeded  in 
ruffling  the  housekeeper's  temper,  so  she 
went  back  grumbling  to  her  kitchen. 

"  Patience,"  Mademoiselle  Herkenne 
was  saying  to  herself,  "  what  is  the  use  of 
life  unless  one  learns  from  it  ?  Certainly  my 
life  has  been  one  full  of  lessons  of  patience. 
I  believe  that  his  head  is  still  full  of 
another  woman ;  it  must  be  my  fault  if 
this  continues." 

And  yet,  though  she  fancied  herself  calm, 
she  was  singularly  restless.  Although  it 
had  annoyed  her  from  the  first  to  see 
Jeanne's  portrait  in  Vidonze's  room,  still 
she  had  not  till  to-day  felt  any  violent 
dislike  to  the  person  it  represented.  Almost 
as  soon  as  the  cook  departed,  she  rose  and 
went  to  the  room  at  the  end  of  the  gallery. 
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She  stood  before  the  portrait,  looking  at 
it  intently.  It  was  not  pretty,  but  there 
was  something  far  more  attractive  than  mere 
doll-like  beauty  in  the  face  above  the  bed. 
It  was  full  of  rest  and  of  truth.  Elise  Her- 
kenne  turned  away  with  a  baffled,  perplexed 
look. 

"  I  never  had  a  friend,"  she  thought, 
"  but  that  is  just  the  face  I  could  trust  to 
in  a  friend;  that  is  to  say,  if  I  ever  were  such 
a  fool  as  to  trust  a  man,  or  a  woman  either." 

Just  as  she  reached  the  door  it  opened, 
and  she  was  face  to  face  with  Antoine 
Vidonze. 

She  was  disconcerted,  but  he  smiled  at 
her  in  a  most  genial  way ;  his  bronzed  face 
glowed  with  satisfaction. 

"  Always  seeing  after  my  comforts,"  he 
said  politely,  "  on  my  word,  Mademoiselle, 
you  spoil  me.  No,  do  not  go,"  for  she  was 
going  towards  the  door,  "  will  you  spare 
me  just  an  instant  ?  I  should  like  your 
opinion  on  that  picture." 
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While  he  spoke  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
portrait  of  Jeanne,  but  Mademoiselle  Her- 
kennebetrayed no  emotion.  She  had  learned 
early  in  life  that  to  show  one's  feelings 
is  to  court  either  ridicule  or  repression. 
She  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  true 
sympathy,  but  considered  that  the  best 
was  alloyed  with  contempt  for  the  weak- 
ness which  claimed  it,  and  that  the 
ordinary  quality  which  went  by  its  name 
was  nothing  but  a  veil  for  malignant 
curiosity,  hungering  for  a  fresh  store  of 
gossip. 

She  answered  Vidonze  as  if  the  matter 
were  one  of  perfect  indifference. 

"  It  is  very  well  painted,  Monsieur,  and 
I  should  think  a  good  likeness." 

Her  fingers  tingled  as  she  watched  the 
ardent  gaze  he  kept  on  the  portrait,  and 
yet  no  one  looking  at  her  proud  still  face, 
could  have  guessed  at  the  longing  she  felt 
to  tear  the  picture  down  and  destroy  it. 

"I    don't    mean    that,"    he    said    im- 
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patiently.  "  What  fools  women  are  I"  he 
thought.  "  I  mean,"  he  went  on,  "  don't 
you  think  the  face  remarkable  ?" 

"  Very  remarkable." 

Her  coldness  annoyed  him,  and  he  turned 
sharply  from  the  picture. 

Something  in  the  stately  grace  of  her 
attitude  checked  his  impatience.  He  had 
never  owned  it  to  himself,  but  he  was  a 
little  in  awe  of  his  self-contained,  silent 
housekeeper.  And  yet  as  he  looked  at  her 
it  seemed  to  him  that  she  must  be  full  of 
resources;  he  might  do  worse  than  consult 
her  about  Jeanne — of  course  there  was 
no  need  to  tell  her  everything. 

"  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
original,"  he  said,  "  come  and  look  at  the 
new  negatives,"  and  he  folio  wed  her  along  the 
gallery  to  the  room  where  she  had  received 
Baconfoy.  The  choicest  photographs  were 
kept  in  the  portfolios  leaning  against  the 
dark  walls,  and  Vidonze  spent  most  of  his 
time   here   when  he  was  at  Namur.     He 
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showed  Mademoiselle  Herkenne  his  new- 
photographs,  and  he  was  surprised  at  her 
appreciation  of  the  scenery  he  had  just 
taken  in  the  Ardennes. 

"  You  should  see  the  country  itself,"  he 
said;  "  and  I  am  told  that  south  of  Spa 
there  are  views  which  would  make  the 
fortune  of  any  artist  who  could  paint 
them." 

"  You  should  photograph  them,"  she  said 
eagerly,  "  and  then  you  will  have  all  the 
merit  of  having  discovered  them." 

Vidonze  smiled,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

"  I  should  not  sell  them  here,  tourists 
do  not  stay  long  enough  in  Namur  to  pur- 
chase views." 

"  You  might  sell  them  elsewhere,"  she 
said — "  such  a  talent  as  yours  should  be 
known  far  and  wide;  your  views  are  very 
remarkable." 

Vidonze  smiled  till  he  showed  his 
long  white  teeth  fully;  her  praise  was 
pleasant    to    him.      How    lucky    he   had 
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been  to  secure  this  woman,  he  thought ; 
she  was  just  the  manager  he  had  wanted 
all  these  years,  quite  as  able  as  his  sister, 
and  so  much  more  active  and  sympathetic; 
his  sister  had  always  checked  his  enter- 
prising notions,  instead  of  helping  to 
extend  them.  It  seemed  to  him  that  these 
keen  wits  must  help  him  in  finding  Jeanne. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  had  sat  staring  at 
one  of  the  views  ever  since  she  spoke,  "  I 
said  I  must  talk  to  you;  I  am  in  trouble,  and 
I  think  your  cleverness  can  help  me  out  of 
a  difficulty." 

A  smile  came  against  her  will,  it  was  so 
sweet  to  be  praised  by  him,  and  yet  she 
felt  sure  that  what  he  was  going  to  say 
would  wound  her. 

"  Some  meddling  persons,"  he  went  on 
without  looking  at  her,  "  have  separated 
me  and  the  young  lady  whose  picture  I 
asked  you  about ;  she,"  the  dusky  red  on 
Vidonze's  face  deepened  vividly,  "  was  to 
have   been    my    wife,  but    she    has    been 
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hidden  away  from  me  by  meddling  friends. 
You  are  so  clever,  Mademoiselle,  that  I 
believe  you  can  find  her  for  me." 

He  looked  up  at  Mademoiselle  Herkenne, 
but  she  was  not  smiling.  Her  face  baffled 
all  scrutiny,  it  was  so  still.  For  the 
moment  she  felt  as  stunned  as  if  some  one 
had  struck  her.  All  her  vague  fears  were 
proved  to  be  realities,  and  the  man  to  whom 
she  had  resolved  to  become  so  necessary 
that  he  could  not  do  without  her,  actually 
sat  close  beside  her  asking  her  to  help 
him  to  secure  another  woman  for  his  wife. 

Afterwards  in  the  night  that  followed, 
Mademoiselle  Herkenne  wondered  at  her 
own  reticence,  she  wondered  she  had  not 
shown  in  some  way  her  repugnance.  She 
could  hardly  believe  that  she  had  answered 
calmly. 

"  You  over-rate  my  power,  Monsieur, 
I  could  never  succeed  where  you  have 
failed.,, 

"  Bah,"    said   Vidonze,    "  that   is    your 
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modesty,  Mademoiselle.  Sit  down  and  I 
will  tell  you  everything  I  know  ;  your  sharp 
wits  will  find  a  clue  where  I  am  baffled." 

She  refused  to  sit  down,  but  she  listened 
while  he  told  the  story  of  Jeanne's  strange 
disappearance. 

Mademoiselle  Herkenne  stood  wrapt  in 
thought  for  some  time  after  he  had  ended. 
She  was  not  in  doubt  as  to  her  reading  of 
this  mystery,  but  simply  she  was  calcu- 
lating whether  her  hold  on  Vidonze  was 
strong  enough  for  her  to  utter  it. 

At  last  he  pushed  back  his  chair  impa- 
tiently, and  she  felt  that  she  must  speak. 

"  It  would  almost  seem,  considering  the 
engagement  between  you,  as  if  she  might 
have  written  to  you." 

He  looked  up  sharply,  for  her  tone 
suggested  a  meaning  beyond  the  words ; 
and  he  drew  back  involuntarily  from  the 
keen  penetration  of  her  dark  eyes  ;  he  had 
never  seen  them  so  fully,  and  their  proud, 
pathetic  look  arrested  his  attention,  even 
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in  the  midst  of  his  pre-occupation  about 
Jeanne.  There  was  such  a  slender  re- 
fined grace  about  this  woman  that  the 
contrast  between  it  and  the  struggle  in  her 
eyes  was  startling.  She  looked,  physically, 
so  unfit  for  the  defiant  pride  that  seemed 
to  fight  with  the  dark  sorrow  in  those 
closely  set  eyes — eyes  that  shone  with  a 
suffused  brightness  through  the  ruffled 
dusky  hair,  that  partly  hid  her  brown 
forehead. 

"  Did  I  not  say  she  had  not  fully  con- 
sented ?"  he  said  crossly. 

"  Ah  !"  This  was  the  conclusion  she 
had  arrived  at  mentally,  but  had  not  ven- 
tured to  utter. 

"  That  makes  the  search  more  difficult," 
she  smiled,  and  Vidonze  felt  irritated. 

"  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  think  so ; 
I  find  that  a  party  o£  three,  a  lady  and  a 
gentleman  and  a  girl,  who  was  of  course 
Jeanne  Lahaye,  travelled  northward  from 
the  station  to  which  I   traced  them ;  now 
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if  a  sharp-witted  woman  like  you  under- 
took this  journey,  making  inquiries  about 
the  various  chateaux  and  their  inhabitants, 
you  would  find  the  clue  I  want." 

"  And  if  I  do  find  it,"  she  said  quickly. 
"  Suppose  I  find  also  that  this  Mademoi- 
selle Lahaye  has  gone  away  of  her  own 
free  will  to  marry  some  one  else." 

Vidonze  jumped  up  violently  and 
muttered  an  oath,  his  red  beard  quivering 
with  impatience. 

"  That  is  not  possible,  for  reasons  which 
no  one  would  understand  better  than  your- 
self, if  I  explained  them." 

He  had  determined  not  to  tell  her  all ; 
why  should  he  let  himself  be  drawn  on  to 
confess  like  a  woman,  against  his  will  ?  But 
he  had  not  the  perfect  self-control  of  his 
housekeeper,  and  she  read  this  perplexity 
in  his  face. 

"  I  will  willingly  help  you,"  her  tone 
was  firmer,  she  felt  that  at  last  she  had  got 
a  hold  on  this  man ;  it  was  only  slight,  but 
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if  dexterously  managed,  he  might  not  be  able 
to  loosen  her  influence;  u  but,  Monsieur, 
I  can  help  no  one  while  I  am  blindfold  ;  you 
have  not,  I  think,  told  me  the  whole  story 
of  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Lahaye."  She 
would  know  it,  though  she  felt  that  the 
knowledge  might  yet  more  cruelly  wound 
her. 

He  looked  sullenly  on  the  ground,  and 
beat  his  fingers  on  the  table. 

"You  are  mistaken.  I  have  told  you 
everything  connected  with  her  disappear- 
ance, and  the  search  I  have  made  for  her." 

Mademoiselle  Herkenne  bowed. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  but  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  link  wanting ;  when  a  girl  so  young 
and  quietly  reared  as  Mademoiselle  Jeanne 
gives  up  such  a  man  as  you  are" — her  eyes 
fixed  on  him  full  of  admiration,  and  then 
fell  under  his,  while  a  dark  glow  came  into 
her  face — "  she  loves  some  one  else." 

A  minute  ago  Yidonze  had  drunk  in 
greedily  the  flattery  of  her  eyes ;   now  he 
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j  umped  up  with  a  scarcely  muttered  oath,  and 
walked  hurriedly  to  the  end  of  the  narrow 
room.  "  I  tell  you  meddlers  have  separated 
us ;  confound  the  chattering  fools,"  he 
said  fiercely,  "  my  sister,  I  suppose,  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  tell  all  the  world 
her  ridiculous  suspicions."  He  frowned 
heavily  as  he  looked  at  his  housekeeper, 
for  he  read  in  her  face  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  deceive  her.  He  came  back 
to  where  she  stood. 

" 1  suppose  the  silly  boy  and  girl  affair 
between  her  and  Edmund  Dupuis  has  come 
to  your  ears  ;  surely  you  cannot  mean  that 
such  a  girl  as  Jeanne  will  go  on  caring 
for  a  married  man." 

An  unpleasant  cynical  smile  on  her  face 
puzzled  Yidonze.  It  was  the  first  outward 
sign  she  had  given  that  she  was  not 
wholly  in  sympathy  with  him.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  thought  him  over-scrupulous. 
.  "  She  may  not  know  that  he  is  married," 
she  said ;  "  however,  you  have  answered  my 
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doubt ;  and  if  she  loved  Monsieur  Dupuis, 
she  has  probably  married  in  the  despair 
which  disappointment  sometimes  causes." 

Vidonze  spoke  abruptly. 

"  I  do  not  fancy  that  any  woman  would 
break  her  heart  for  Dupuis,"  he  said,  "  he 
is  a  good-looking  fellow,  but  he  has  no 
power  to  hold  a  woman ;  he  is  weak  as 
water,  and  changeable  too.  Well,  Made- 
moiselle, think  over  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing, and  by  to-morrow,  perhaps,  you  will 
have  thought  of  some  way  of  helping  me  ;" 
he  nodded  and  went  out. 

Elise  Herkenne  was  glad  to  see  him  go ; 
she  wanted  to  be  alone  to  think  over  all 
she  had  heard  ;  for  it  was  not  only  the  con- 
fession of  Vidonze's  love  that  filled  her 
mind ;  the  hard  usage  she  had  met  with 
had  taught  her  the  use  of  power,  and  she 
saw  at  once  that  she  had  gained  a  hold  over 
Edmond  Dupuis.  He  had  only  married  that 
little  fool  Pauline  for  her  money,  while  he 
was  in  love  with  another  woman.     Why  had 
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he  not  married  Jeanne  Lahaye  ?  Here  again 
the  world's  logic  came  to  her  aid,  and  she 
smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  her  own  question. 
"  They  were  both  poor,"  she  said, 
"  the  rich  only  can  marry  where  they 
love.  Edmond  Dupuis  knows  well  enough 
where  this  Jeanne  is,  and  between  us  he 
and  I  can  surely  manage  to  keep  her 
hidden  from  Antoine." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

AT     CHATEAU    MONTCOUR. 

Tl  VENING  sunshine  is  coming  in  through 
-^  the  three  windows  in  a  small  round 
room.  This  is  built  in  one  of  the  towers 
of  Chateau  Montcour,  and  looks  down 
on  the  deep  valley  of  the  Ambleve. 

The  wall  paper  has  orange  yellow 
flowers,  with  faded  green  leaves  on  a  gold 
background,  and  the  evening  sunlight 
makes  it  glowing  and  life-like  as  an  autumn 
forest.  The  light  does  not  rest  only  on 
the  walls,  it  falls  broadly  on  a  bent  head, 
covered  thinly  with  grey  hair,  and  on  the 
meagre  figure  to  which  the  head  belongs. 

The  face  is  dark,  and  habitually  sad  in 
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expression ;  just  now,  however,  a  smile  on 
the  pale  lips  welcomes  the  bright  sun- 
beams as  they  reach  the  face.  There  is  a 
pianoforte  in  the  round  room,  and  a  small 
book-case  over  the  table  beside  his  easy 
chair;  but  Eugene  deMontcour always  sits 
idle  to  watch  the  sunset,  his  thin  trans- 
parent-looking hands  folded  in  his  lap. 
He  worships  the  sunset;  next  to  music 
it  is  the  joy  of  his  quiet  life.  He 
is  quite  unconcious  of  a  soft  murmur 
that  comes  from  the  large  room  beyond 
the  looped-up  curtain  in  the  door-way  of 
the  turret ;  a  merry  girlish  laugh  rings  now 
and  then  across  the  almost  weird  still- 
ness, but  even  at  this  laughter  Monsieur 
Eugene  does  not  look  round,  he  is  listening 
to  other  voices. 

The  large  room  is  panelled  with  oak, 
though  on  one  side  a  space  of  this  has  been 
plastered  over  and  papered,  thus  making  a 
strange  and  not  harmonious  contrast  in 
the  sides  of  the  room,  but  the  paper  was 
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chosen  by  the  late  Madame  de  Matagne, 
Eugene's  young  wife,  who  died  in  her 
youth,  and  for  worlds  his  tender  elder 
sister  would  not  change  it. 

Looking  at  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne 
you  would  not  suspect  her  of  sentiment,  as 
she  sits  leaning  back  on  a  huge  yellow 
sofa  laughing  heartily.  Jeanne  Lahaye 
sits  on  a  stool  at  her  feet,  and  is  telling  her 
something  about  the  villagers  on  the  other 
side  the  river,  which  they  both  find 
amusing. 

But  now  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  has 
left  off  laughing,  and  her  face  is  in  repose 
again.  There  is  much  sense  of  humour  in 
her  pale,  soft,  merry  eyes ;  while  her  broad 
forehead  and  the  rest  of  her  face  are 
more  expressive  of  good  sense  and  matured 
judgment  than  of  mere  sentiment.  Her 
mouth,  however,  is  tender  enough,  and  the 
smallest  appeal  to  her  pity  will  set  it 
quivering,  not  with  mere  compassion,  but 
with  readiness  to  help.  In  figure  she  is  very 
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upright  and  dignified  looking;  she  wears  no 
cap  on  her  light  brown,  stiffly  dressed  hair. 
She  is  a  little  queen  in  the  village  across 
the  Ambleve,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne 
works  harder  than  some  queens  do,  for 
she  seldom  trusts  her  good  offices  to 
other  hands.  When  she  goes  away  for  a 
few  weeks  of  much  needed  holiday,  the 
people  spend  their  time  in  wondering  how 
they  could  live  without  Mademoiselle. 

She  and  her  brother  Eugene  have  lived 
alone  in  the  Chateau  ever  since  they  lost 
their  young  sister  Jeanne,  and  Mademoi- 
selle Matagne  has  told  her  protegee  that 
it  was  her  likeness  to  this  darling  of  their 
hearth  that  first  attracted  her.  Their 
widowed  mother  died  years  ago,  and 
Eugene's  little  delicate  wife  only  lived  a 
few  months,  so  that  it  seems  like  a  holiday 
to  Mademoiselle  to  have  abright  young  com- 
panion to  talk  to  every  day.  Thereis  another 
brother,  younger  than  Eugene,  called 
Raoul ;  he  is  a  traveller,  and  a  savant  also, 
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and  rarely  visits  Montcour.  The  chatelaine 
already  dearly  loves  her  young  guest ;  she 
longed  to  take  her  away  when  she  saw  her 
in  the  lonely  cottage  beside  the  river; 
and  when  Monsieur  Hallez  came  to  her 
and  told  her  Jeanne  was  an  orphan,  and 
he  feared  that  he  could  not  protect  her 
from  the  persecutions  of  Antoine  Vidonze, 
Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  asked  the  Cure 
to  bring  the  girl  to  her  at  once,  and  promised 
to  provide  for  her  ;  and  then  Jeanne  joined 
her  and  her  brother  at  the  railway  station. 
Jeanne  had  never  been  so  constantly 
happy.  She  loved  her  kind  friend  as  she 
had  never  been  able  to  love  her  grandmother. 
There  was  something  in  Mademoiselle  de 
Matagne  that  invited  both  love  and  confi- 
dence ;  and  yet  there  was  no  display  of 
affection,  nothing  suggestive  of  that  merely 
impulsive  friendship  which,  like  the  water 
of  a  fountain,  ceases  as  suddenly  as  it 
began.  She  had  told  Jeanne  on  their 
journey  to  Montcour  that  she  reminded  her 
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strangely  of  the  young  sister,  who  at 
twenty  had  died  suddenly,  and  whose  loss 
had  always  been  felt  as  a  sorrow  in  the 
family  of  four. 

Sometimes  Jeanne  asked  herself  if  it  was 
all  a  dream,  when  she  waked  up  in  the 
morning  and  saw  the  sun  streaming  into 
her  pretty  little  chamber  in  the  chateau. 

There  was  neither  luxury  nor  idleness  at 
Montcour;  they  were  not  rich,  but  there  was 
a  sufficiency.  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne 
denied  herself  in  every  possible  way,  so 
that  she  might  relieve  the  aged  and  infirm 
of  her  village;  and  although  she  asked 
that  Jeanne  should  spend  a  part  of  each 
day  in  the  course  of  reading  she  had 
marked  out  for  her,  yet  she  was  glad  of 
her  assistance  in  making  clothes  for  poor 
children;  in  helping  the  teachers  who  taught 
the  village  little  ones;  in  minding  the 
babies  while  the  mothers  worked  like  men 
in,  the  fields  ;  or  in  carrying  wine  and  soup 
to  the  sick. 
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But  Jeanne  enjoyed  the  life  at  Chateau 
Montcour,  full  as  it  was  of  occupation ; 
there  was  always  the  pleasant  walk  to  look 
forward  to,  and  the  evening  when  she 
sat  and  listened  to  her  friend.  Mademoiselle 
de  Matagne  had  travelled,  and  had  studied 
not  only  the  places  she  visited,  but  the 
people  in  them.  She  could  speak  several 
languages  fluently,  and  was  as  conversant 
with  foreign  literature  as  with  that  of  her 
own  country.  Sometimes  she  read  aloud, 
or  she  and  Jeanne  read  a  play  together,  and 
then  Monsieur  Eugene  would  play  to  them. 
He  was  slightly  deaf,  and  often  silent,  but 
he  had  a  true  genius  for  music.  He  would 
begin  with  fragments  of  Bach  and 
Beethoven,  and  then  go  off  into  an  impro- 
visation. Jeanne  thought  that  the  lovely, 
fantastic  music  she  listened  to  was  the  out- 
come of  those  hours  when  Monsieur 
Eugene  sat,  as  he  is  now  sitting,  in  the 
turret,  gazing  out  over   the  valley. 

Poor  Monsieur   Eugene — the  girl  often 
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pities  him  ;  he  has  been  handsome,  and  he 
has  still  an  almost  magical  smile,  which 
lights  up  his  dark  quiet  face  and  brings  a 
bright  golden  gleam  out  of  his  half-closed, 
sleepy  blue  eyes,  a  gleam  that  tells  of  fire 
somewhere  hidden  away  in  that  silent,  re- 
served gentleman  who  is  always  more  or 
less  of  an  invalid. 

Jeanne  had  been  very  open  with  Made- 
moiselle de  Matagne,  and  her  kind  friend 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  stor}^  of  the 
girl's  love  for  Edmond  Dupuis.  She 
laughed  at  the  doubts  of  his  constancy 
which  Yidonze  had  tried  to  instil. 

"  If  Monsieur  Dupuis  really  loves  you, 
my  child,  he  would  not  so  soon  think  of 
marrying  some  one  else  ;  it  was  a  common- 
place ruse  of  Monsieur  Vidonze,  but  I 
make  this  excuse  for  the  poor  man,  Jeanne, 
no  doubt  he  loves  you.  See  what  an  ab- 
sorbing little  creature  you  are  to  have  two 
men  in  love  with  you  at  once  !" 

Jeanne  wonders  whether  her  friend  has 
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ever  loved ;  but  there  is  something  so 
evenly  serene  and  bright  both  in  her  look 
and  manner  that  she  decides  that  any  shade 
of  care  which  rests  on  the  fair  open  face, 
with  its  square  brow  and  soft  merry  eyes, 
must  be  brought  there  by  the  sorrows  of 
others,  not  by  her  own. 

As  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  sits  now 
looking  at  Jeanne's  bright  face,  she  resolves 
that,  when  her  brother's  health  improves, 
she  will  go  herself  to  JSTamur  and  find  out 
whether  this  Monsieur  Dupuis  still  wants 
to  marry  Jeanne ;  but  she  will  not  tell  the 
girl  of  her  intention.  She  only  stoops  and 
kisses  her,  as  Jeanne  ends  her  praise  of 
Charles  Cajot  the  innkeeper's,  bright  cheer- 
ful temper. 

"  One  has  to  keep  bright  for  others,  as 
well  as  for  oneself,  my  child,"  she  says 
tenderly,  "  it  is  so  much  better  to  do  this 
than  to  dream  away  one's  time." 

Her  new  surroundings  had  greatly  helped 
Jeanne  to  recover  her  natural  gaiety,  and 
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she  did  not  guess  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Matagne  busied  herself  in  finding  her  this 
constant  employment  in  the  village  and  at 
home,  so  that  she  might  have  no  idle 
hours  in  which  to  indulge  her  hopes  and 
fears  about  Edmond  Dupuis.  She  looked 
as  bright  and  happy  as  she  did  on  that 
evening  beside  the  Meuse,  which  had 
begun  the  real  story  of  her  life.  Still  every 
now  and  then  her  thoughts  strayed  to 
Edmond,  and  she  became  grave  and  silent. 
Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  too  was 
thoughtful ;  though  her  active  life  forced 
her  to  live  in  the  present,  her  associations 
were  all  with  the  past.  She  had  lost 
relations  and  friends  alike  early,  and  when 
she  and  her  brother  left  home  they  usually 
travelled  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  thus 
giving  themselves  little  chance  of  forming 
new  ties.  Many  visitors  came  to  the 
Chateau,  the  Cure  of  the  village  opposite, 
and  the  Cures  of  Dieupart  and  the  neigh- 
bouring churches,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
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Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  found  more  com- 
panionship in  her  books  and  her  letters 
than  in  any  of  her  country  neighbours, 
whose  thoughts  seldom  strayed  beyond 
their  own  small  world. 

Jeanne  looked  up  suddenly  and  saw  that 
her  friend's  pale  grey  eyes  were  staring  at 
vacancy. 

The  girl  clapped  her  hands. 

"  I  triumph,"  she  said,  and  then  taking 
the  hand  that  had  lain  caressingly  on  her 
head,  she  kissed  it,  "  it  is  not  I  only  who 
am  a  dreamer." 

Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  smiled. 

"  You  are  right,  dear  child.  I  was  far 
away  just  now,  not  in  distance,  for  I  was 
here  in  this  very  room ;  but  I  was  a  little 
girl  again,  Jeanne,  sitting  as  you  are 
sitting,  and  my  great  grandmother  sat  in 
this  high-backed  chair.  She  was  blind  an 
very  infirm,  but  no  one,  I  think,  was  ever 
merrier  than  she.  She  could  not  see  us, 
but  I  can  hear  her  now  bidding  my  grand- 
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mother  play  a  dance  that  she  might  hear 
our  little  footsteps  on  the  floor." 

"Are  you  like  her?"  said  Jeanne. 
"  You  are  like  her,  I  am  sure." 

"  Her  portrait  hangs  in  the  best  bed- 
room— -it  is  the  oval  one  in  the  chimney- 
piece.  I  never  thought  there  was  a  like- 
ness. Raoul  is  more  like  her  than  I  was, 
she  had  dark  eyes ;  but  you  have  never 
seen  Raoul." 

"  No."  Jeanne  had  a  secret  dread  of 
the  unknown  brother.  She  always  felt  at 
her  ease  with  these  two, but  it  seemed  to  her 
that  this  travelled  Raoul  would  be  a  grand 
gentleman,  and  would  look  on  her  as  an 
intruder  at  Montcour. 

"  Sometimes  I  think  we  ought  to  give 
up  the  Chateau  and  live  in  a  town," 
Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  spoke  with  more 
than  usual  pensiveness,  her  cheek  resting  on 
her  sunburnt,  well-shaped  hand,  "  it  would 
be  so  much  better  for  my  eldest  brother, 
and  we    should  see  more  of  Raoul  if  we 
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were  on  the  great  highway,  instead  of  in 
this  far-off  corner." 

"  You    mean    it    would  be    better   for 
Monsieur  Eugene's  health  ?  " 

"  Yes."       Mademoiselle     de      Matagne 
roused    herself     and    sat    upright.       "  I 
believe,  if  he  were  under  the  care  of   a 
skilful  doctor,  he  would  be  a  different  man. 
Sometimes  I   think   I    am    selfish   not    to 
break   away  from  all  and  go,  Jeanne,"  a 
slight  flush  rose  on  her  cheek  at  she  looked 
at  the  girl,  "  I  do  not  often  talk  of  myself, 
but  it  is    wholesome  to  open  one's  heart 
sometimes.     Very    likely    to   your  young 
fresh  eyes  Montcour  seems  a  gloomy  moth- 
eaten  old  place,   with  its  dark  staircases 
and    long   galleries,   but  to  me  it  is  the 
living  treasury  of  all  I  have  loved  and  lost. 
And  sometimes  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
am  as  necessary  to  the  poor  people  in  the 
village    as    I    think  I  am,   or  whether  I 
do  not  persuade  myself  this  because  I  do 
so  love  my  life  here." 
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She  fixed  her  eyes  inquiringly  on 
Jeanne's  candid  face. 

The  girl  kissed  again  the  hand  she  still 
held. 

"  I  can  only  say  what  I  think,"  she 
said  simply ;  "  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
village  without  you  would  be  a  body 
without  a  soul,  or  a  blind  man  without 
a  guide,  it  would  simply  lose  its  way." 

"  Hush,"  her  friend  said,  playfully, 
"  you  forget  Monsieur  le  Cure." 

11  No,  indeed,"  said  Jeanne,  laughing, 
"  I  was  thinking  of  him  specially ;  poor 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  you  are  his  sun ;  when 
you  are  away  I  expect  there  is  not  even 
moonlight  in  the  presbytery." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A   BAND   OE   BROTHEES. 

/HLOSE  beside  the  clear  sparkling 
^  Anibleve,  just  where  that  lovely  river 
ends  the  bold  sweep  it  has  made  after 
leaving  Le  Fonds  des  Quarreux,  there 
stands  on  the  road  that  follows  its  course, 
a  pleasant-looking,  white- washed  inn 
Our  inn  has  two  faces  set  at  a  right 
angle,  one  which  looks  up  the  river 
valley  with  its  high  cliffs — on  the  top  of 
which,  nestling  among  trees,  is  Chateau 
Montcour — and  on  the  busy  highway  to 
Spa,  which  opens  at  this  point ;  the  other 
looks  down  on  a  vine-covered  bower,  and 
the  sweet  river,  backed  by  grey  willows, 
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as  it  flows  on  towards  the  bridge  at  the 
end  of  the  village :  some  brown  cows  are 
grazing  on  a  pretty  little  island,  and  be- 
tween the  road  and  the  ever-curving  river 
is  a  long  strip  of  meadow  golden-green 
in  the  sunshine. 

The  vine  that  covers  the  arbour  in  front 
of  the  house,  stretches  up  to  the  windows 
of  the  top  story,  and  the  perfume  from  its 
blossom  makes  the  whole  air  fragrant  and 
attracts  a  crowd  of  insects  bent  on 
plunder. 

A  gauzy  cloud  of  these  tormentors  is 
singing  round  the  black-capped  head  of 
an  old  man,  who  sits  on  a  bench  in  front 
of  the  arbour.  He  is  so  old,  and  probably 
thick-skinned,  that  the  insects  do  not 
molest  him  as  they  would  if  he  were 
younger ;  and  yet  till  you  notice  his 
shrivelled  hands  you  would  not  guess  his 
age — a  hale  constitution  and  his  open-air 
life  have  spared  Jacques  Cajot's  looks; 
you  can   see,  though  he  is  turned  eighty. 
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what  a  fine  man  he  has  been,  very  tall 
yet,  though  his  shoulders  stoop  and  his 
head  is  bent  on  his  chest;  but  his  busi- 
ness faculty,  once  so  keen,  has  left  him, 
and  his  chief  employment  now  is  to  sit 
gazing  at  the  sparkling  of  the  merry  little 
river,  sunning  himself  on  the  beuch  in 
front  of  his  inn.  It  is  so  still  and  peaceful 
to-day  that  his  leisure  is  undisturbed.  From 
the  back  of  the  inn  there  comes  a  clucking  of 
hens  and  occasionally  the  crow  of  a  cock  ; 
for  here  on  one  side  of  the  muddy  straw- 
covered  courtyard  is  a  large  grenier  railed 
in  with  wood,  and  beneath  this,  in  the  dim 
mystery  of  darkness,  the  poultry  of  the 
inn  burrow  and  scratch  among  the  brown 
and  golden-flecked  straw,  finding  therein 
much  solace  in  the  way  of  dropped  grain. 
Beside  the  grenier  is  a  white  wall,  down 
which  nasturtium  blossoms  gleam  like 
jewels  among  the  leaves ;  the  garden  on 
the  top  of  the  wall  is  shaded  by  a  huge 
walnut  tree,  and  here   on  a  rail   the  ser- 
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viettes  of  the  inn  dry  daily.  A  broken  rugged 
flight  of  stone  steps  leads  up  to  the  garden 
and  to  the  grenier.  Certainly  as  one  sur- 
veys the  back  premises,  and  the  courtyard 
with  its  sheds  full  of  the  accumulated  dust 
and  the  rubbish  of  generations,  they  are 
highly  picturesque  and  full  of  colour ;  but 
one  wonders  how  it  is  that  the  Hotel  Coq 
d'Or  is  so  clean  and  comfortable,  and  why 
this  village  of  the  Ambleve  is  so  pleasant 
to  stay  in,  when  it  is  so  much  in  need  of 
sanitary  reform. 

But  the  brothers  Cajot  see  nothing 
amiss  in  their  inn  or  in  their  village ;  be- 
sides old  Jacques  there  are,  Auguste,  a 
plainer,  younger  copy  of  his  eldest  brother, 
and  Charles.  Charles  is  much  younger  than 
either  of  the  brothers,  and  is,  in  fact,  con- 
sidered the  Adonis  of  the  Cajot  family.  He 
is  a  handsome,  well-preserved  man  about 
sixty  years  old,  with  sparkling  blue  eyes  and 
a  genial  smile  that  seems  never  to  leave  his 
pleasant  face.     He   too  is    very  tall,  and 
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just  now  as  he  stands  talking  to  Pierre, 
the  boy  who  cleans  boots  and  shoes  for 
the  Coq  d'Or,  he  seems  to  tower  over  the 
poor  little  dark-faced  cripple. 

"  And  so  Mam'zelle  Jeanne  gave  you  half 
a  franc  for  showing  her  the  way.  Be 
sure,  Pierre,  my  friend,  that  you  make  your 
best  bow  whenever  she  comes  by  on  her 
way  to  the  village ;  we  must  show  her  that 
we  know  how  to  behave  here,  beside  the 
Ambleve." 

Crippled  Pierre  hitches  up  one  shoulder 
and  puts  out  his  tongue  as  he  turns 
from  him  ;  Charles  Cajot  goes  through 
the  courtyard,  where  little  pools  of  black 
water  show  how  some  of  the  round  stones 
have  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  rest ;  then 
he  enters  the  house  by  a  door  in  the 
middle  of  the  long  passage,  which  runs 
beside  the  rooms  of  the  inn,  and  going 
along  this  he  finds  himself  in  the  front 
entrance  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps, 
looking  down    on   the    vine  arbour.     His 
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smile  broadens  at  the  sight  of  bis  brother 
Auguste,  in  a  brown  holland  apron  with  a 
bib,  arguing  with  old  Jacques. 

Charles  runs  down  the  steps  like  a  boy  of 
twenty,  and  claps  Auguste  on  the  shoulder. 

"  What  are  you  frowning  at,  brother  ?  you 
look  as  if  all  the  beer  had  turned  sour." 

Auguste  looks  at  him  with  a  drooping 
underlip,  and  a  morose  expression  on  his 
usually  stolid  face. 

"  Dame,"  he  says,  "  it  is  worse  than 
sour  beer,  I  am  sure,  for  Rose  is  letting 
Etienne,  the  driver,  court  her,  and  when  I 
asked  her  why  he  loitered  about,  she  told 
me  he  had  promised  to  marry  her  before 
the  year  is  out.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  laugh 
at,  Charles  ?" 

Charles  Cajot  shrugs  his  shoulders. 
"  What  must  be,  must  be,"  he  says,  "  and 
frowns  won't  mend  it.  My  brothers,  we 
must  look  out  for  another  cook." 

Old  Jacques  never  gives  his  opinion 
unless  directly  appealed  to,  and  therefore 
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his  brothers  are  surprised  to  see  him  lift 
his  head  and  speak  out  in  reproof. 

"  You  are  a  child  yet,  Charles,  or  I 
should  call  it  strange  that  you  should 
think  Rose  is  able  to  judge  for  herself;  the 
girl  is  only  forty  years  old  ;  she  must  not 
be  allowed  to  marry  at  present." 

Auguste's  face  clears  and  resumes 
its  accustomed  stolidity;  he  sighs  with 
relief,  the  idea  of  seeking  a  new  cook  for 
the  Coq  d'Or  has  been  crushing. 

Charles  again  shrugs  his  shoulders, 
but  he  looks  respectfully  at  his  eldest 
brother. 

"  You  are  always  right,  Jacques,"  he 
says,  "  and  I  am,  of  course,  young  in 
knowledge  compared  with  your  wisdom  ; 
but  if  Rose  is  bent  on  marrying,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  stop  her." 

"Bah  !  she  must  be  stopped,  Jacques 
will  tell  her  it  is  foolish,"  Auguste  says, 
"  and  she  will  give  up  Etienne,"  and  then 
he  puts  both   hands  behind  his  back,  look- 
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ing  across  the  road  at  the  river,  as  if  all 
trouble  was  swept  from  under  the  roof  of 
the  Coq  d'Or. 

Charles  Cajot  stood  on  the  steps  looking 
rather  cynical ;  both  he  and  Jacques  wore 
low-crowned  black  straw  hats,  but  Auguste 
was  as  usual  bareheaded,  his  stiff  grey 
hair  standing  upright  from  his  head;  all 
three  brothers  had  shaven  chins,  though 
Auguste  was  plainly  in  need  of  the  barber. 
It  may  have  been  because  he  was  less 
handsome  than  the  other  two,  but  in 
appearance  lie  was  the  Cinderella  of  the  Cajot 
family.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him 
that  he  should  smarten  himself  up  even  for 
a  fete  day.  He  looked  tolerably  clean,  but 
one  sometimes  wondered  whether  he  ever 
took  off:  his  clothes ;  no  one  could  remem- 
ber to  have  noticed  any  change  in  them. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  eager  exclama- 
tion, "  Here  come  the  ladies  I"  Charles 
spoke  as  if  his  mouth  were  full ;  he  was  in 
such   haste   to  get    out  his    words  before 
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Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  and  Jeanne  came 
up. 

The  village,  one  straggling  row  of 
houses  beside  the  river,  had  the  inn  for 
boundary  at  this  end,  and  the  old  grey- 
towered  church  at  the  other,  and  a  little  way 
beyond  the  church,  less  than  half-a-mile 
from  the  inn,  was  a  stone  bridge.  The 
chateau  that  nestled  among  the  trees  on 
the  top  of  the  cliffs,  just  where  the  river 
swept  round  into  the  dim  mystery  of  the 
valley,  had  to  be  reached  by  the  bridge 
beyond  the  church.  It  seemed  as  if  there 
ought  to  have  been  another  bridge  just 
below  the  Chateau  for  the  use  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  the  younger  of  the  two 
ladies  was  saying  this  as  they  followed 
the  winding  road,  and  came  suddenly 
into  full  view  of  the  vine-covered  inn. 
Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  smiled  at  her 
tall  companion. 

"  People  were  better  walkers  in  the  days 
when  the  chateau  was  built  than  they  are 
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now,"    she    said ;     "  but    are    you    tired, 

Jeanne  ?" 

Jeaune  laughed,  and  turning  to  her  friend 

showed  her  bright  face  full  of  animation. 

She  looked  handsomer  than  she  had  ever 

looked  in  the   cottage   beside   the   Meuse ; 

unless,  indeed,  when  Edmond  Dupuis  had 

been  by  to  bring  a  glow  of  happy  love  to 

her  eyes. 

"I  tired!"  she  cried.  "I  could  spend 
the  whole  day  wandering  about  these 
lovely  hills,  and  never  feel  tired.  I  was 
thinking  of  you  and  Monsieur  Eugene;  it 
seems  hard  to  be  in  front  of  your  own 
house  and  to  have  to  go  such  a  way  round 
to  get  home." 

Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  smiled. 
"  When  I  was  young  I  used  often  to  take 
off  shoes  and  stockings,  and  walk  across  the 
stepping  stones  in  dry  weather;  but  the  cliff 
is  steep  and  not  safe  climbing,  and  now  the 
brushwood  has  grown  so  thick,  1  do  not 
suppose  it  would   be  possible.     But   look, 
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there  are  the  brothers ;  we  must  speak 
to  them.  I  hear  you  are  already  a  great 
favourite,  Jeanne,  with  old  Jacques  Cajot." 

The  old  man  had  begun  to  smile  as  he 
watched  the  tall  willowy  figure  appear  at 
the  turn  of  the  road.  One  could  scarcely 
call  Jeanne  slender,  for  her  limbs  were 
rounded,  and  her  form  fully  developed, 
but  there  was  a  freedom  and  a  grace  in 
her  movements,  which  suited  well  the 
sweeping  lines  of  her  figure.  All  the 
three  brothers  were  bare-headed  when 
the  ladies  reached  them,  and  Charles's 
white  teeth  gleamed  with  delight.  Made- 
moiselle de  Matagne  nodded. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Monsieur 
Charles,"  she  said. 

Jeanne's  smiles  seemed  like  sunshine  to 
old  Jacques. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Cajot,"  she  said,  "  how 
do  you  feel  to-day  ?  do  the  gnats  teaze 
you  ?"  She  scattered  the  singing  crowd 
of  insects  with  her  handkerchief. 
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Jacques  Cajot  smiled  and  bowed  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  as  she  passed 
in  at  the  inn-door,  followed  by  Charles. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  the  old  man  fixed  his 
pale  blue  eyes  on  Jeanne,  "  the  gnats  do 
not  molest  me ;  they  know  better ;  they 
prefer  to  attack  a  fair  young  lady,"  he 
bowed  to  Jeanne,  "  or  a  young  man  like 
my  brother  Charles." 

Jeanne  smiled  ;  she  remembered  Made- 
moiselle de  Matagne  had  told  her  that 
Jacques  and  Auguste  considered  Charles 
quite  juvenile,  much  too  young  to  marry. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  she  said,  "  last  night  I 
could  scarcely  sleep  for  the  gnats.  I  don't 
know  which  is  most  annoying,  their  sing- 
ing or  their  sting." 

Jacques  looked  at  her  seriously. 

"  My    dear    young   lady,    one   is    much 

worse   than   the  other;  it  is  like  all   the 

rest  of  life;  it  is  for  want  of  understanding 

this  difference  that  people  make  mistakes." 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  Jeanne;  he 

vol.  n.  e 
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did  not  seem  to  be  speaking  to  her ;  he 
was  gazing  at  the  river. 

Jacques  Cajot  looked  perplexed  and  then 
shy,  and  he  once  more  raised  his  eyes  to 
Jeanne's  face.  He  had  been  thinking  aloud, 
and  it  troubled  him  to  interpret  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words. 

"  They  think  a  noisy  gnat  worse  than  a 
stinging  one."  Then  he  paused ;  he  saw 
that  Jeanne  still  looked  puzzled,  and  he 
sought  a  way  to  make  his  meaning  clear. 

"  There's  no  farther  to  go  than  Auguste," 
he  nodded  towards  the  surly  brother, 
who  stood  just  out  of  ear-shot,  nailing  a 
straggling  vine  branch  over  the  door  on 
the  other  front  of  the  house.  "People 
don't  like  him  because  he  speaks  roughly ; 
but  Auguste  has  no  sting,  Mademoiselle. 
Those  who  do  most  stinging  do  it  quietly, 
and  with  a  smooth  tongue  when  they  speak." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  Jeanne  said,  and 
her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  cottage, 
and  to  Antoine  Vidonze. 
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Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  had  warned  her 
that  probably  this  ardent  lover  would  follow 
on  her  track,  and  that  therefore  it  would 
be  wise  in  her,  for  some  time  at  least,  not 
to  go  out  alone;  but  some  months  had 
now  gone  by,  and  the  girl  felt  safe  from 
his  pursuit.  Should  she  ever  see  the 
Meuse  again  she  wondered,  and  then  all 
at  once  the  stream  before  her  broadened — 
it  was  evening  beside  the  Meuse ;  Edmond 
was  with  her  in  the  boat,  and  he  was 
smiling  at  her  in  his  sweet,  teazing  fashion. 
The  old  man's  voice  roused  her  from  her 
dream. 

"  Has  Mademoiselle  seen  our  Monsieur 
Raoul  ?" 

Jeanne  started,  and,  as  she  met  the 
old  man's  eyes,  she  blushed.  Jacques  looked 
so  full  of  unusual  alertness  that  she  felt 
as  if  he  had  discovered  her  secret. 

"  You  mean  Monsieur  Raoul  de  Matagne. 
No,  Lhave  not  seen  him.  I  believe  he  is 
not  likely  to  come  to  the  Chateau." 

v  2 
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"  Ah  !  Mademoiselle,  he  is  worth  seeing  ; 
he  is  a  fine  lad  with  a  head  that  might  be 
grey  for  its  wisdom  ;  he  knows  more  than 
his  sister  even.  Ah !  he  is  some  one  not 
to  be  met  with  every  day." 

Jeanne  smiled;  she  knew  that  the  younger 
brother  of  her  friend  was  at  least  forty  years 
old,  and  Jacques  Cajot  was  calling  him  a 
lad. 

Here  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  came  out 
of  the  house  from  the  back-yard,  where  she 
had  gone  at  Charles's  request  to  look  at  a 
promising  brood  of  chickens.  She  had 
heard  the  old  man's  praise  of  her  brother, 
and  she  patted  his  shoulder  gently. 

"  No,  my  friend,  I  do  not  think  he  will 
come  before  the  year  closes ;  he  is  study- 
ing Swedish  and  northern  books,  and  he 
never  likes  to  leave  a  thing  half  done; 
and,  when  he  quits  Sweden,  he  will  stay 
some  time  in  Denmark." 

"  Who  can  tell  the  humours  of  a  young 
man  ?     Last  time  he  came,  Mademoiselle 
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did  not  expect  him ;  he  took  her  by 
surprise." 

Mademoiselle  laughed  back  at  the  old 
man. 

"  And  I  scolded  him,  Jacques,  and  told 
him  he  must  never  again  give  my  nerves 
such  a  trial  as  to  come  softly  into  my 
room  when  I  thought  him  miles  away. 
No,  Eaoul  is  too  dutiful  to  do  this  twice. " 

"  Mademoiselle  knows  best."  The  old 
man  rose  and  bowed  to  the  friends  as  they 
moved  on ;  but  when  Auguste,  who  had 
kept  shyly  out  of  the  way,  came  and  sat 
beside  him  on  the  bench,  he  said — 

"  Monsieur  Eaoul  and  Mam'zelle  Jeanne 
would  make  a  fine  pair  if  they  were  not 
too  young  to  marry,  Auguste." 


CHAPTER.  V. 


THE    JOURNEY    TO    SPA. 


TWER  since  the  evening  when  Pauline 
■^  had  shrank  into  the  corner  behind  the 
curtain,  something  seemed  to  have  come 
between  her  and  her  husband.  Edmond  was 
kind;  she  had  really  nothing  to  complain  of; 
but  an  undefinable  weight  seemed  to  press 
upon  her.  She  thought  that  Edmond  would 
have  said  something  in  explanation  of  his 
strange  mood  ;  and  then  she  told  herself 
this  was  a  woman's  idea,  and  that  she  did 
not  understand  men  and  their  ways.  Once 
she  tried  to  ask  her  husband  what  this  cloud 
was  that  had  come  between  them,  and  why 
he  so  often  preferred  to  take  walks  alone ; 
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and  then  she  checked  herself.     Would  not 
this  be  a  complaint,  and  had  not  Eimond 
said,  when  he  had  praised  her  for  her  bright- 
ness, that  he  could  never  care  for  a  fretful, 
complaining  woman.     At  this  poor  Pauline 
reluctantly    looked    back,    and   the    truth 
which  she  had  tried  to  hide  from  herself 
revealed  itself.     Edmond  had  only  offered 
her  friendship;   she  had  no  right  to  expect 
more  than  that  as  a  return  for  the  love  she 
gave.      She  began  to  feel  that  torture — so 
near  akin  in  suffering  to  jealousy,  and  yet 
so  much  more  innocent  in   intention — the 
torture  of  her  own  unworthiness.     It  be- 
came her  all-absorbing  thought ;  every  day 
she  loved  Edmond  more  dearly,  and  every 
day  she  felt  herself  more  unequal   to  him. 
It  was  impossible,   she  thought,   that   he 
could  ever  look  on  her  as  a  real  friend  and 
companion.    She  had  been  abruptly  roused 
from  her  blind,  passionate  happiness,  and 
now   she  felt  that  her  eyes   would  never 
close  again. 
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She  saw  that  it  had  only  been  happiness 
to  her.  Edmond  had  soon  found  out  his 
mistake  in  marrying  her  ;  and  then,  per- 
haps, her  husband  came  in  with  a  smiling 
face,  and  spoke  a  few  kind  words,  and  away 
flew  Pauline's  weight  of  misery,  and  for 
about  an  hour  she  was  happy.  She  began  to 
see  what  she  might  have  noticed  sooner,  but 
for  the  blindness  of  her  joy — that  Edmond 
never  asked  her  opinion  except  on  the 
most  trifling  subjects ;  he  did  not  contra- 
dict her,  but  he  plainly  looked  on  her  as  a 
child,  unable  to  help  him  in  the  serious 
business  of  life. 

"  I  am  so  ignorant  and  foolish,"  the 
poor  girl  said,  "  what  else  can  I  expect  ?" 
and  then  she  mourned  still  more  over  her 
own  insignificance. 

Edmond  was  too  much  taken  up  by  the 
fruitless  struggle  in  his  own  mind  to 
bestow  close  attention  on  his  wife.  He 
strove  to  be  kiud  and  attentive,  and  he 
felt   satisfied   that  he  did  his   duty ;    but 
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he  began  to  think  Pauline  had  grown  very- 
dull.  A  chance  remark  of  his  cousin  Jules 
made  him  go  home  one  day  and  look  at  her 
with  attention.  Yes,  Jules  was  right,  and 
Edmond's  heart  smote  him  that  he  had  not- 
seen  for  himself  the  change  in  his  wife's 
looks.  She  did  not  run  down  to  the  gate 
and  welcome  him ;  she  only  smiled  and 
looked  bright  when  he  came  in.  The  foolish 
child  shrank  from  forcing  love  on  him,  and 
so  day  by  day  she  let  go  the  little  links 
which  hold  liking,  and  which  may  win  love. 

She  had  been  crying  this  afternoon,  and 
as  Edmond,  with  his  self-reproach  strong 
upon  him  had  come  home  sooner  than 
usual,  her  eyes  were  still  heavy,  and  her 
cheeks  were  stained  with  tears.  Edmond 
thought  of  the  radiant  little  face  that  used 
to  be  lifted  to  his  own  as  he  saw  Pauline's 
confusion,  and  then  he  noted  her  piteous 
attempt  at  a  smile  of  greeting.  He  hurried 
to  her  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 

"What    is    it,    my    darling?"   he   said. 
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"  You  are  ill,  and  you  have  not  told  me." 

She  was  sobbing,  and  she  could  not 
answer  him.  Man-like,  Edmond  began  to 
question. 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is,  my  child ;  are  you 
ill,  Pauline  ?  Tell  me  what  makes  you 
look  so  sad  ?" 

The  transition  was  too  sudden  from 
grief  to  hope,  and  Pauline  began  to  laugh 
hysterically ;  but  she  was  soon  quiet,  and 
then  laying  her  head  on  his  shoulder  she 
whispered. 

Ci  I  am  not  ill,  my  own  love.  I  am  going 
to  be  well  now  always." 

For  a  week  after  this  Pauline  was  happy. 
Edmond  was  once  more  devoted  to  her  ;  he 
took  her  for  walks  and  drives;  he  stayed  at 
home  and  read  to  her;  he  even  tried  to 
paint  her  portrait ;  but  his  success  did  not 
tempt  him  to  complete  his  work.  He 
fancied  too  that  while  she  was  sitting  she 
had  tried  to  bring  about  an  explanation, 
and  he  felt  that  this  was  impossible.     He 
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fully  believed  in  his  wife's  love,  and  he 
knew  the  pain  of  unrequited  love  ;  how, 
then,  could  this  loving,  gentle  Pauline  en- 
dure to  hear  that  he,  her  husband,  still  loved 
another  woman,  a  woman  who  was  free  ? 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  will  do  my  duty, 
and  I  must  strive  to  forget  Jeanne.  I 
suppose  in  the  end  I  shall  do  so ;  but 
Pauline's  peace  must  never  be  troubled, 
she  shall  never  know  the  struggle  that  I 
have  to  live  through." 

He  thought  himself  so  strong  in  this  re- 
solve, but  when  he  saw  Pauline's  bright 
and  blooming  face  again,  his  self-reproach 
quieted.  He  told  himself  that  Baconfoy 
was  a  fanciful  old  frump ;  that  Pauline 
had  been  a  little  nervous  perhaps ;  and 
he  soon  went  back  to  the  solitary  walks 
in  which  he  could  dream  of  Jeanne. 

This  relapse  tried  his  wife  severely. 
She  was  glad  now  she  had  not  attempted 
an  explanation  with  Edmond. 

11  No  explanation    is  needed,"  the  poor 
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girl  said;  "he  is  tired  of  me — the  next 
service  I  can  do  him  is  to  die." 

Edmond  stayed  away  later  than  usual 
on  this  special  evening.  When  he  came 
in  he  saw  how  pale  Pauline  was.  She 
came  forward  to  meet  him,  and  the  light 
from  outside  fell  full  on  her  face ;  but 
Edmond  dreaded  another  agitating  scene 
with  his  wife;  he  took  no  notice,  but 
kissed  her  more  lovingly  than  usual. 

When  dinner  was  over,  instead  of  walk- 
ing up  and  down  among  his  flowers  while 
he  smoked,  Edmond  came  and  sat  beside 
Pauline  in  her  favourite  nook  in  the 
window. 

"  You  look  pale,  my  little  one,"  he 
said,  "and  I  feel  tired.  We  both  want 
change,  Pauline ;  shall  we  go  to  Brussels  ?" 

Pauline  had  visited  Brussels  with  Mon- 
sieur Ferage,  and  she  grew  still  paler  as 
she  remembered  that  painful  journey. 

"  We  shall  not  find  a  prettier  home 
than  this."     She  looked  round  her  charm- 
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ing  little  room,  which,  with  its  rose  chintz 
hangings  and  blue  satin  cushions,  looked 
like  a  study  from  Watteau,  then  with  a 
timid  glance  at  Edmond  :  "  But  if  you 
wish  for  a  change,  dearest,  we  will  go 
certainly."     She  gave  a  little  sigh. 

Edmond  bent  down  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

<s  You  dear  little  martyr,"  he  said,  plea- 
santly, "  I  had  no  notion  it  was  a  penance  to 
go  where  there  are  shops  to  spend  money 
in  and  people  to  look  at  your  gay  dresses ; 
but  perhaps  you  are  right,  Brussels  will 
soon  be  deserted,  and  it  is  very  dry  and 
dusty.  Shall  we  go  to  Spa  ?  you  will  find 
shops  and  green  trees  as  well,  and  perhaps 
the  springs  may  do  you  good — tell  me, 
Pauline,"  he  said  kindly,  for  he  saw  a  flush 
rising  on  her  cheeks,  "  would  you  like 
this  ?" 

Her  answer  was  to  put  both  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  whisper  to  him  that  it  would 
be  delightful. 
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"  And  when  shall  we  go  ?"  she  said, 
eagerly — "  soon  ?" 

"As  soon  as  you  please."  he  answered; 
her  readiness  pleased  him.  He  tried  to 
think  that  this  journey  must  draw  them 
closer  together  ;  it  would,  he  hoped,  strike 
out  fresh  symphaties.  "  And  after  all,  sym- 
pathy comes  next  to  love,"  he  thought. 

Next  morning  it  seemed  to  Pauline  that 
life  was  as  golden  as  she  had  ever  dreamed 
it  might  be.  There  sat  Edmond  poring 
over  maps  and  reading  travel  books,  so  as  to 
find  what  hope  of  sketching  lay  before  him, 
while  she  had  only  to  hold  counsel  with 
Valerie  as  to  the  gowns  best  suited  to  wear 
at  Spa. 

The  journey  passed  off  fairly  well,  except 
that  Pauline  was  so  intent  on  studying  the 
dress  of  a  Parisian  lady  beside  her  in  the 
railway  carriage,  that  she  was  too  late  in 
turning  her  head  at  her  husband's  call, 
and  so  missed  the  sight  of  the  grand  ruins 
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of  Franchimont,  which  Edmond  was  in- 
clined to  rave  about. 

Spa  was  already  full  of  visitors.  Ou  the 
evening  of  their  arrival,  as  they  walked 
up  and  down  the  promenade,  they  heard 
murmurs  of  English,  scraps  of  German, 
and  other  tongues,  spoken  in  polyglot  con- 
fusion around  them ;  it  seemed  to  Pauline 
that  a  new  sense  was  wakening  in  her. 
The  charming  dresses  of  the  visitors,  and 
the  shops  full  of  brilliant  "  objets  de  Spa," 
delighted  her.  Edmond  was  amused  by 
her  excited  gaiety. 

"  You  will  soon  tire  of  it,  my  friend,"  he 
said. 

And  Pauline,  thinking  that  he  feared 
she  was  not  satisfied,  exclaimed  with  a 
heartiness  that  could  not  be  mistaken  : 

"  Oh  no ;  I  never  saw  a  place  I  liked  so 
much." 
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CHAPTER  VI, 


A    RECOGNITION. 


"  'TIHE  little  toy-shop  among  green  hills," 
-*-  as  Edmond  Dupuis  called  it,  was 
looking  its  brightest;  it  sparkled  in  the  June 
sunshine  like  grass  after  a  shower.  The 
shop  windows  glittered  with  brilliant  use- 
lessnesses,  and  the  little  street  was  gay  with 
ladies  passing  up  and  down  on  their  way 
home  from  shopping.  Edmond  was 
coming  home  to  his  mid-day  dinner  in  a 
very  discontented  mood ;  he  was  heartily 
tired  of  Spa — he  had  found  there  was 
nothing  to  be  sketched  near  at  hand. 
Nature  had  been  put  into  form  everywhere, 
as  the  waters  of  the  springs  were  put  into 
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bottles  for  the  use  and  pleasure  of  the 
visitors ;  and  to  his  dismay  he  discovered 
that  Pauline  liked  all  this  artificial  pretti- 
ness.  She  thought  it  a  sort  of  Paradise  to 
walk  up  and  down  under  the  trees,  listening 
to  the  band  and  watching  the  gay  dresses 
around  her. 

Poor  child,  it  was  all  so  new  and  plea- 
sant to  her,  the  first  gala  holiday  of  her  life ; 
but  Edmond  found  in  her  very  pleasure  a 
new  want  of  sympathy.  He  had  thought 
Pauline  so  truly  simple ;  her  love  for  flowers 
had  seemed  to  him  a  sure  index  of  a  pure 
and  simple  taste.  How  could  she  care  to  see 
impossible  roses  and  lilies  staring  at  her  in 
exaggerated  colour  from  highly-varnished 
boxes  and  pin-cushions  ?  He  strove  hard 
not  to  think  of  Jeanne,  and  how  different  her 
taste  about  these  things  would  have  been ; 
but  though  he  did  not  yield  to  it,  he  knew 
that  the  thought  was  lying  there  ready  to 
came  forward. 

He    stopped  to   look  into  a  photogra- 
vol.  ii.  a 
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pher's  window.  He  felt  that  two  people 
came  out,  but  he  did  not  look  up,  and  he 
started  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm. 
Close  to  him  was  a  red  beard,  glowing  in 
the  sunshine,  and  Antoine  Yidonze,  show- 
ing: his  strong  white  teeth  in  an  enormous 
smile  of  greeting. 

"  I  heard  you  were  here,  my  fine  fellow ; 
but  I  had  forgotten  it  till  I  saw  you.  I 
came  two  days  ago."  Then  he  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  and  Edmond  saw  that  a 
lady  was  standing  a  little  apart  from  his 
tall,  broad-shouldered  companion. 

"  I  daresay  you  know  Mam'zelle,"  he 
said,  awkwardly ;  "  she  is  a  friend  of 
your  wife's."  Then  seeing  that  Edmond 
bowed  stiffly  as  to  a  stranger,  Yidonze 
added,  "  Mademoiselle  Herkenne — Mon- 
sieur Dupuis." 

At  this  Elise  came  forward,  graceful  and 
self-possessed.  She  inquired  so  tenderly 
after  Madame  Dupuis,  that  Edmond  felt 
obliged  to  ask  both  her  and  Yidonze  to  go 
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home  with  him.  He  remembered  now 
that  he  had  heard  Pauline  speak  of  her 
former  governess  ;  he  remembered  too  that 
Baconfoy  had  told  him  that  Pauline's 
protegee  would  make  a  very  suitable  wife 
for  Vidonze,  and  he  looked  at  her  earnestly 
as  they  walked  along,  with  the  hope  that 
Jules'  idea  mi^ht  be  verified.  He  shirked 
giving  himself  a  reason  for  the  almost 
passionate  desire  he  felt  that  the  red- 
bearded  photographer  should  be  married. 

They  soon  reached  Edmond's  lodging, 
some  little  way  out  of  the  bustle  of  the  town, 
and  Pauline  welcomed  them  most  cordially. 
Indeed  she  flew  at  Mademoiselle  Herkenne, 
and  kissed  her  as  if  she  had  always  been 
a  dear  friend.  She  had  called  once  at  the 
photographer's  in  Namur,  but  Elise  had 
been  busy  attending  to  buyers,  and  Pauline 
had  been  too  shy  to  pay  a  second  visit.  It 
seemed  to  her  quite  a  joy  to  see  faces  she 
knew  in  this  place  of  strangers.  Edmond, 
too,  in  spite  of  his  dislike  to  Vidonze,  found 
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himself  listening  to  his  talk  with  interest, 
while  the  two  women  went  off  to  Pauline's 
room  to  talk  confidentially. 

"  Bah  I"  said  Vidonze,  stretching  out 
his  legs  when  he  had  refilled  his  pipe. 
"  You  say  there  is  no  country  here,  that  is 
because  you  have  used  neither  your  legs 
nor  your  eyes,  my  friend.  There  are 
rivers,  torrents,  hills,  valleys,  as  wild  and 
beautiful  as  any  in  Europe,  for  those  who 
know  where  to  look." 

He  gave  a  slightly  contemptuous  glance 
at  Edmond,   and  went  on  smoking. 

"  When  do  you  go  back  to  Namur  ?" 
said  Dupuis,  eagerly ;  he  felt  too  excited 
by  Vidonze' s  assertion  to  take  offence  at 
his  assumption. 

"  Perhaps  to-day,  perhaps  to-morrow  ; 
and  that  reminds  me,"  he  said,  rising, 
"  that  I  have  no  time  to  lose,  Mam'zelle  has 
only  come  here  for  the  day ;  I  must  send 
her  back  in  time.  I  thought  the  change 
would  do  her  good" — he  waved  his  hand 
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as  if  to  deprecate  praise  for  his  benevo- 
lence— "and  besides,  I  knew  she  would 
help  me  to  decide  whether  to  set  up  an 
establishment  here  or  not." 

Edmond  stared;  he  thought  Vidonze 
must  be  making  a  good  thing  of  photo- 
graphy. 

"You  see,"  Yidonze  was  enchanted 
to  find  an  attentive  listener,  "  Mam'zelle 
is  too  clever  for  a  housekeeper ;  I  can 
make  her  more  useful.  I  can  keep  matters 
going  at  Namur,  where  I  am  known,  myself, 
but  I  may  just  as  well  sell  my  own  work 
in  one  of  these  holiday  places  by  her 
means  as  trust  a  lot  of  fellows  who  have 
no  special  interest  in  selling  it.  She,"  he 
half  closed  his  eyes  and  winked  at  Dupuis, 
"  is  as  sharp  as  a  knife,  and  as  bright, 
nothing  escapes  her.  She  has  a  good 
manner,  and  is  attractive.  I  think  the  idea 
first-rate,  and,  at  all  events,  if  I  can't  make 
it  answer  here  I  shall  try  it  elsewhere." 

Then  he  went  to  the  door  and  called 
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out    loudly    to    Mademoiselle    Herkenne. 

Pauline  came  down  holding  her  friend's 
hand,  and  looking  as  bright  and  happy  as 
possible. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  ladies," 
said  Vidonze ;  "  but,  Mademoiselle,  you 
and  I  have  some  business  to  get  through 
to-day  before  your  train  starts ;  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  moving." 

"  I  cannot  let  her  go  to-day,  Monsieur." 
Pauline  looked  so  pretty  and  animated,  as 
she  shook  her  head  at  the  big  red-bearded 
man,  that  he  began  to  think  that  Dupuis 
was  a  lucky  fellow  after  all,  though  he  had 
given  up  Jeanne  Lahaye. 

Edmond,  meanwhile,  had  been  thinking 
that  he  might  make  some  use  of  the  photo- 
grapher's experience. 

"  Why  not  stay  here  quietly,"  he  said, 
"  we  will  have  something  to  eat,  and  then 
let  us  drive  to  some  of  the  beautiful  views 
which  you  say  are  so  near  us?  I  am  sure  my 
wife  will  be  grateful  if  you  will  spare  Made- 
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moiselle  Herkenne  to  her ;  you  can  do  your 
business  with  her  and  let  her  go  to- 
morrow morning." 

Vidonze's  vagabond  nature  was  always 
ready  for  amusement. 

"  I  am  willing,''  he  said,  "  we  can  wire 
to  Namur ;  but  we  must  be  off  as  soon  as 
possible,  we  have  a  long  drive  before  us." 

They  had  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  then  they 
started.  For  some  little  way  the  drive  was 
too  heavily  shadowed  by  trees  to  present 
much  variety,  but  when  they  reached  higher 
ground  Edmond  became  enthusiastic  in 
his  admiration.  Before  them,  and  on  the 
left,  were  lofty  hills  of  varied  form,  rising 
one  behind  another,  with  deep  and  narrow 
valleys  between  them.  Sometimes  a  wind- 
ing silver  line  showed  the  course  of  a 
river  ;  but  more  often  a  blue  haze  hanging 
midway  over  the  valleys  told  of  some 
stream  or  torrent  below. 

Edmond  was  delighted,  but  he  was  not 
so  absorbed  in  his  admiration  as  to  prevent 
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his  noticing  that  Pauline  talked  incessantly 
to  her  companion,  and  never  admired  any- 
thing that  was  not  pressed  on  her  notice. 
Still,  in  the  exquisite  atmosphere,  for  every 
grass  blade  and  fern  found  on  the  wild 
heath  they  were  now  crossing  glistened  in 
the  sunshine,  and  with  such  sights  of 
beauty  round  him,  Edmond  put  the  jar- 
ring thought  aside,  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
burr,  instead  of  a  clog  inseparable  from 
his  future  life.  He  was  young  and  in- 
experienced, and  yet  an  inward  whisper 
had  before  now  warned  him  that  a  man's 
home  life  is  made  up  of  little  things  rather 
than  large  ones,  and  that  sympathy  in 
these  little  things,  far  more  than  in  real 
likeness  of  disposition,  makes  the  truest 
happiness. 

They  presently  came  down  a  steep  road 
and  found  themselves  surrounded  by  hills; 
the  road  crossed  the  river,  which  foamed 
over  grey  stones,  and  twisted  in  and  out 
among  the  hills  as  if  it  were  trying  to  shape 
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a  new  course  for  itself.  In  front  was  a  dark 
range  of  bleak  bare  hills,  and  against  their 
purple  sides  one  thickly  wooded  rose  up 
in  vivid  contrast.  Edmond  exclaimed  and 
leant  forward  as  the  carriage  rattled  down 
the  steep  descent. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Pauline.  "Oh, 
Edmond,  is  it  not  dangerous  to  lean  out 
of  the  carriage  when  we  are  going  down  so 
steep  a  hill  ?" 

Edmond  laughed,  but  this  time  he  said 
nothing  about  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

Vidonze  noted  the  little  incident  quietly, 
but  he  went  on  smoking  without  a  word. 
He  had  grown  into  a  habit  of  looking  at 
scenery  from  a  special  point  of  view,  and, 
if  he  saw  no  chance  of  making  money  out 
of  it,  it  was  indifferent  to  him.  But  Elise 
Herkenne  had  watched  the  husband  and 
wife  keenly,  and  every  word  spoken  be- 
tween them  showed  her  how  unsuited  they 
were  to  one  another. 

"  He  does  not  love  her,  he  married  the 
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poor  little  doll  only  for  her  money,  and 
his  heart  is  with  that  other  woman." 

She  liked  to  think  this,  and  she  felt  far 
happier  and  more  hopeful  than  she  had 
felt  at  Namur. 

This  scheme  of  Vidonze's  had  troubled 
her ;  she  had  suggested  it  without  imagin- 
ing that  she  would  be  called  on  to  play  a 
part  in  it,  and  she  now  feared  that  he 
wanted  to  put  a  greater  distance  between 
them.  And  yet  it  certainly  showed  his 
opinion  of  her  value,  and  who  could  say 
that  when  he  came  to  her  as  a  visitor 
she  might  not  attract  him  more  than  when 
he  only  considered  her  as  a  housekeeper, 
whom  he  constantly  saw  ?  After  all  he  was 
often  absent,  and  perhaps  spent  less  time  at 
Namur  than  on  his  journeys  ;  she  would 
probably  see  quite  as  much  of  him,  but  the 
scheme  should  not  be  carried  out  at  Spa ; 
it  was  too  full  of  strangers,  too  much  a 
place  of  resort,  not  so  much  of  mere 
travellers,  who   passed  through  on   their 
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way  south  and  east  as  if  they  were  mere 
butterflies  in  search  of  temporary  gratifica- 
tion, but  of  people  full  of  idle  curiosity  and 
gossip.  Elise  told  herself  that  she  could 
never  feel  safe  in  this  gay  little  place ;  at 
any  moment  some  fragment  of  her  life  in 
Brussels  might  meet  her  face  to  face,  and 
overthrow  the  respectable  position  she  had 
gained. 

They  were  now  in  a  road  which  de- 
scended and  made  a  valley  between  bare, 
steep  hills.  Masses  of  grey  rock  showed 
through  scanty  grass  on  the  hill-sides, 
but  there  were  few  trees.  Twice  the 
lower  part  of  the  hill  came  forward  in  a 
broad  shelf  above  the  road,  and  on  this 
was  a  group  of  miserable  huts,  which  the 
driver  said  was  a  village.  All  at  once  the 
road  became  shaded  by  an  avenue  of 
trees,  and  at  the  end  of  this  they  came 
upon  a  scene  at  which  Edmond  cried  out 
in  admiration,  while  Yidonze  folded  his 
arms  and   looked   at   him  with    triumph. 
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In  front  was  the  sparkling  Ambleve,  bor- 
dered on  this  side  by  a  strip  of  green 
meadow  lower  than  the  road,  and  opposite 
by  grey  willows.  On  the  right  was  the 
cheerful-looking,  vine-covered  inn,  and  on 
the  left  the  dark,  wood-crowned  valley 
into  which  the  river  wound  itself  out  of 
sight,  washing  on  its  way  the  base  of  the 
tree-covered  cliff  on  which  showed,  nestling 
among  the  leaves,  the  Chateau  de  Mont- 
cour.  But  the  driver  was  anxious  to  rest 
his  horse,  and  he  drove  rapidly  past  the 
first  entrance  of  the  inn  to  the  door, 
where  a  flight  of  steps  came  down  beside 
the  vine-covered  arbour  :  old  Jacques  was 
sitting  there  as  usual,  and  at  the  sound  of 
wheels  Charles  came  out,  smiling  a  hearty 
welcome. 

Edmond  and  Yidonze  had  kept  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  picture  made  by  the 
Chateau  rising  above  the  dark  mystery 
of  the  river.  As  the  carriage  stopped 
the     sight    of     the    brothers    suggested 
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to     Vidonze    the     idea     of    refreshment. 

Pauline  had  been  for  the  last  half  hour 
too  tired  to  enjoy  anything ;  but  in  Elise 
Herkenne  the  sight  of  a  new  place  at 
once  roused  the  faculty  of  investigation. 
Already  she  had  noticed  a,  peasant  woman, 
wearing  a  quaint  straw  bonnet,  with  a 
veil  hanging  from  the  back  of  it ;  and  as 
they  drove  round  the  inn  she  took  careful 
note  of  that  also  ;  she  saw,  what  no  one 
else  did,  two  persons  standing  in  the  open 
doorway.  One  was  Auguste  Cajot,  and  the 
other  a  tall  woman  dressed  in  black.  It 
seemed  to  Elise  that  this  last  looked 
like  a  lady,  and  she  felt  curious  to  see  her 
face.  Next  minute  she  smiled  at  her  own 
inquisitiveness. 

"  She  is  only  a  visitor  staying  in  the  inn," 
she  said. 

There  was  a  little  delay  while  Vidonze  and 
Monsieur  Dupuis  were  asking  the  Cajots 
their  way  to  a  good  point  of  view  over  the 
Ambleve.      Madame  Dupuis  had  gone  in 
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to  the  inn  to  rest,  and  Elise  was  alone.  She 
strolled  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  house. 
The  lady  was  still  talking  in  the  door- 
way. 

"  Auguste,  Auguste,"  sounded  from  the 
house. 

The  lady  nodded  farewell  to  him. 

"  Go,  Monsieur  Auguste,"  she  said, 
"  you  are  wanted,"  and  turning  abruptly 
she  came  face  to  face  with  Mademoiselle 
Herkenne. 

Jt  was  Jeanne  Lahaye  ;  Jeanne  looked  at 
the  new-comer,  and  felt  a  sudden  shock  at 
the  expression  of  dislike  on  her  face. 

Dislike  ! — it  was  hatred  Jeanne  thought 
that  gleamed  from  those  dark,  narrow 
eyes.     But  she  did  not  feel  troubled  long. 

"  I  have  never  given  any  one  cause  to 
hate  me,"  she  thought,  as  she  turned  away. 
"  That  poor  thing  is  unhappy,  and  she  per- 
haps mistakes  me  for  some  one  else.  But 
she  has  an  evil  look ;  it  made  me  shiver." 

Jeanne    went   on  quickly,    and   turned 
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down  a  lane  behind  the  inn  which  led,  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  river,  to  the  church. 

Elise  stood  still.  She  was  trembling  so 
violently  with  the  shock  of  her  sudden  dis- 
covery that  she  felt  powerless — the  face  that 
she  had  seen  was  the  face  of  the  portrait  at 
Namur — the  girl  loved  by  Vidonze — loved 
by  both  the  men  she  had  left  close  by.  In- 
voluntarily she  looked  over  her  shoulder. 
Had  they  too  seen  the  girl  ?  No,  it  was  im- 
possible. The  angle  of  the  house  screened 
them,  and  probably  they  had  gone  indoors  ; 
but  as  the  doubt  came  whether  they  had 
seen  her,  Elise's  heart  felt  again  feeble  and 
still,  for  she  divined  that  the  back  of  the 
house  must  look  into  the  lane  down  which 
the  stranger  had  gone. 

She  must  know  at  once  whether  Vidonze 
had  seen  her;  she  could  not  wait.  She 
went  in  by  the  doorway  through  which 
Auguste  had  disappeared,  and  found  herself 
in  a  dingy  entrance,  painted  yellow;  close 
by,  was  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  half  open, 
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and  showing  a  range  of  brass  pans  glow- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  fire.  But  her  foot- 
steps had  been  heard,  and  Auguste,  with 
his  sleeves  tucked  up,  came  out  to  see  who 
the  new  visitor  was. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  Mademoiselle  Her- 
kenne  spoke  with  all  the  dignity  she  could 
so  well  assume  when  needful,  "  where 
the  two  gentlemen  are  who  drove  over 
from  Spa  just  now?" 

Auguste  looked  amused. 

"  There  have  been  many  coming  and 
going  from  Spa,  Madame,"  he  said,  "  but  if 
you  mean  the  photographer  and  his  friend, 
they  are  down  beside  the  river  seeing  the 
pigs  washed,"  and  he  pointed  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  which  Jeanne  had 
taken. 

Elise  felt  strangely  relieved. 

"  Who  was  that  lady  you  were  talking 
to  just  now  ?" 

Auguste  shrugged  his  shoulders;  he  did 
not  care  to  be  questioned. 
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"  She  does  not  belong  here,"  he  said. 

Then,  coming  forward,  he  opened  a  glass 
door,  and  showed  Elise  into  a  long  dark 
passage ;  close  to  the  glass  door  was  a 
staircase. 

"  Madame  has  only  to  go  up  there,"  he 
said,  "and  she  will  find  the  other  lady  in  the 
salon  at  the  end  of  the  passage  upstairs." 

"  Thank  you." 

She  went  up  a  few  stairs  and  waited  till 
she  heard  Auguste  go  back  to  his  kitchen  ; 
then  she  crept  quietly  down  again,  and 
found  her  way  out  of  the  house  by  the 
vine-covered  arbour.  Whether  he  cared 
for  her  company  or  not,  she  resolved  not 
to  leave  Yidonze  till  they  were  safely  out 
of  this  dangerous  place. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A    FRIGHT. 


II TADEMOISELLE  HERKENNE  fouDd 
■^■^  Edmond  and  Vidonze  watching  a 
crowd  of  white  pigs  clustered  close 
to  the  water's  edge.  Two  drivers  stood 
behind  to  keep  the  animals  from  straying, 
while  a  grey-haired,  grinning  old  fellow, 
up  to  his  knees  in  the  river,  kept  on  filling 
a  large  bowl  with  water,  and  then  dashing 
it  over  the  pigs.  Some  of  them  bore  the 
shock  bravely,  but  there  was  a  deafening 
chorus  of  grunts  and  squeaks ;  and  as 
Mademoiselle  Herkenne  came  up  two  of  the 
most  obstreperous  porkers  dashed  past  the 
drivers,  and  came  running  up  on  to  the  road. 
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Elise  felt  more  tranquil ;  both  Monsieur 
Dupuis  andVidonze  were  standing  too  close 
under  the  bank  to  have  seen  anyone  who 
passed  along  the  road.  So  far  she  was  safe ; 
but  there  was  still  a  possibility  that  Jeanne 
might  come  back.  If  she  could  only  see 
the  two  men  start  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, she  thought  she  would  return  to  the 
inn  and  question  the  other  brother,  who 
seemed  pleasanter  and  more  communica- 
tive than  the  man  she  had  spoken  to. 

She  walked  up  and  down  till  she  saw 
them  at  last  leave  the  pigs,  and  turn  in 
the  contrary  direction  to  that  taken  by 
Jeanne.  Presently  they  came  up  on  to 
the  road,  and  told  her  they  were  going 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  river,  and  see 
what  was  called  Le  Fonds  des  Quarreux; 
but  Vidonze  turned  away  without  asking 
her  to  go  with  them,  and  to  her  own 
surprise  Elise  had  not  the  courage  to  pro- 
pose it. 
"  You  will  take  care  of  my  wife,  Mademoi- 
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seell,"  said  Edmond,  kindly ;  and  raising  his 
hat  he  turned  to  overtake  the  photographer. 

Mademoiselle  Herkenne  was  in  a  bitter 
humour.  This  excursion  with  her  em- 
ployer, which  had  seemed  to  her  such  an 
upward  step  in  her  plans  for  the  future, 
appeared  so  far  to  be  an  utter  failure ; 
Antoine  scarcely  spoke  to  her  except  on 
business ;  and  now  to  menace  the  faint 
hope  she  had  that  he  might  be  brought 
to  return  her  love  had  come  this  vision  of 
Jeanne.  She  could  not  feel  angry  with 
Vidonze,  but  her  self-contempt  vented  it- 
self on  his  companion. 

"  That  fool  Dupuis  would  not  smile  at  me 
in  that  bland,  half-pitying  manner  if  he 
knew  how  much  more  cause  he  has  to  pity 
himself.  Why,  if  he  were  free  of  that  poor 
silly  child  he  might  be  happy  at  once ;  I 
could  tell  him  where  to  find  his  Jeanne ; 
why  do  I  not  tell  him  ?"  She  stopped  her 
leisurely  walk  beside  the  sparkling  river. 
"  I  hardly  see  why  I  should  be  so  anxious 
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to  spare  people  misery  who  have  always 
had  all  they  wish  for ;  why  should  they  have 
everything  ?  I  have  had  no  happiness  since 
I  was  born." 

Bufc  Elise  Herkenne  was  more  unscru- 
pulous than  unkind ;  she  was  cold  and 
unloving  to  those  who  thwarted  her,  or 
who  did  not  in  any  way  help  her  on  in 
life,  but  she  did  not  dislike  the  happiness  of 
others  so  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with 
her  own,  and  she  had  felt  a  certain  amount 
of  pleasure  in  seeing  little  pale  Pauline  so 
much  happier  than  she  had  ever  been  in 
her  life  before.  She  told  herself  she  was 
quite  virtuous  in  resisting  this  temptation 
to  spoil  Pauline's  happiness;  for  she  had 
argued  that,  if  Edmond  Dupuis  and 
Jeanne  Lahaye  met,  there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  hopes  of  Yidonze.  Edmond 
would  utterly  neglect  his  wife,  and  Pauline 
would  be  wretched.  All  at  once  it  flashed 
into  her  scheming  brain  that  perhaps  after 
all  she  had  not  the  power  to  do  this.     She 
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had  seen  Jeanne  Lahaye  to-day,  but  pos- 
sibly she  was  only  here  like  herself  for  some 
hours,  a  mere  chance  visitor. 

As  the  thought  came  she  turned  back  and 
walked  rapidly  towards  the  vine-covered 
arbour.  She  found  Jacques  Cajot  sitting 
there  still,  watching  the  river  as  if  he  ex- 
pected it  would  bear  him  some  message 
from  the  hills.  He  touched  his  hat  as 
Elise  drew  near,  but  he  made  no  effort  to 
speak.  The  gentle,  tired  little  wife  up- 
stairs had  attracted  him  far  more  than  this 
tall  stylish  lady ;  but  his  brother  Charles 
admired  all  women,  and  had  always  some- 
thing pleasant  to  say  to  his  lady  customers ; 
his  little  bureau  was  just  inside  this 
entrance,  and  he  came  out  when  he  heard 
footsteps,  smiling  and  bowing,  and  began 
at  once  to  talk  to  Elise. 

Mademoiselle  Herkenne  listened  while 
he  told  her  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
village  and  its  neighbourhood,  and,  when 
he  had  ended,  she  asked  carelessly — 
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"  What  is  the  name  of  the  lady  I  saw 
here  just  now  ?" 

"  There  are  several  ladies,  Madame," 
he  smiled  ;  "  but  they  come  and  go,  and 
we  seldom  know  their  names,  unless  they 
write  them  in  our  book.  But,"  he  looked 
puzzled,  "  I  had  thought  all  our  ladies 
went  to  Spa  this  morning  for  the  day." 

ce  The  lady  I  mean  was  here  when  we 
arrived ;  she  was  tall  and  young,  and  she 
was  dressed  in  black." 

"That  lady!  Aha!"  Charles  clapped 
his  hands  with  delight,  "  she  is  indeed  a 
charming  young  lady.  She  is  a  cousin  or 
a  relative  of  some  sort  of  our  Mademoi- 
selle at  the  Chateau,"  he  nodded  his  head 
at  the  black-capped  towers  opposite,  "  and 
she  has  lately  come  to  live  here." 

Jacques  had  been  listening,  and  had 
turned  round  towards  the  speakers. 

"  She  is  good  and  beautiful,"  he  said, 
"  Allez !  you  will  not  easily  find  the  like  of 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne." 
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"  What  do  you  say  her  name  is  ?"  said 
Elise. 

Charles  looked  surprised ;  it  seemed  to 
him  so  singular  that  any  one  should  come 
from  Spa  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
de  Matagnes  of  Montcour. 

"  The  same  as  the  family  at  the  Chateau, 
de  Matagne." 

"  Do  you  know  where  she  came  from  ?" 

Jacques  had  turned  round  completely ; 
he  was  eyeing  Elise  with  distrust. 

"  No,  Madame,"  he  said,  "  we  did  not 
inquire,  the  lady  belongs  to  the  family  at 
the  Chateau  ;  it  is  not  our  affair." 

Charles  was  troubled  by  his  brother's 
bluntness;  he  thought  that  ladies,  especially 
tall  and  elegant  ladies,  ought  never  to  be 
snubbed.  He  backed  into  the  house,  and 
Elise  followed  him  till  he  led  her  into  a 
pleasant  room  where  a  table  was  laid  for 
four. 

"  Oar  salle-a-manger  is  at  the  end  of  the 
house,"  he  said;  "  but  we  thought  a  small 
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party  like  yourselves  would  be  quieter  in 
here ;"  then  he  looked  at  her. 

"Your brother,"  Mademoiselle  Herkenne 
spoke  haughtily,  "  seems  to  think  I  am 
inquisitive,  but  Madmoiselle  Jeanne  is  like 
some  one  I  have  seen  at  Namur,  and  I 
wish  to  know  if  she  came  from  there." 

Charles  was  troubled  that  his  brother's 
brusquerie  had  been  perceived,  and  serious- 
ness suited  his  genial  aspect  so  little  that  he 
looked  ready  to  cry. 

{<  Madame," — he  had  decided  that  she 
was  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  with  the 
red  beard,  and  he  thought  what  a  lucky 
fellow  Yidonze  was — ■"  my  brother  is  old, 
and  he  is  accustomed  to  speak  freely.  I 
ask  pardon  for  him.  I  am  sorry,  Madame, 
if  he  has  offended  you.  The  young  lady 
you  ask  about  came  here  in  the  winter." 

"  Did  she  come  alone  ?" 

The  eagerness  with  which  she  spoke 
made  Charles  raise  his  eyebrows  in  some 
wonder.     He  was  puzzled,  he   fancied  so 
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queenly-looking  a  being  as  the  lady  before 
him  would  be  above  such  a  small  feeling 
as  curiosity. 

"  No,  Madame ;  Mademoiselle  de  Ma- 
tagne  had  gone  away  with  poor  Monsieur 
Eugene  for  his  health,  and  when  they  came 
back  this  young  lady  came  with  them.  She 
is  in  mourning,  as  you  see,  and  she  told  me 
she  had  lost  her  parents.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  her  that  she  is  related  to  the  family  at 
the  Chateau.  She  will  be  well  cared  for, 
our  Mademoiselle  is  the  mother  of  the 
village.     Ah  !  but  she  has  a  good  heart." 

Elise  would  have  liked  to  go  on  ques- 
tioning, but  she  did  not  wish  to  arouse 
suspicion. 

"  She  cannot  be  the  lady  I  thought," 
she  said,  "  the  name  is  different.  I  sup- 
pose you  reach  the  Chateau  that  way  ?" 
and  she  looked  towards  the  church. 

"  Yes,  Madame,  there  is  a  bridge,  you  can 
see  it  just  beyond  the  church  ;  there  used  to 
be  a  ford  here  across  those  stones,"  he 
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pointed  to  the  clear  sparkling  water,  "  but 
the  path  up  the  hill  to  the  Chateau  is  over- 
grown now,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  climb 
that  way." 

Mademoiselle  Herkenne  bowed  and 
said,  "  Thank  you,"  and  Charles  de- 
parted, puzzled  by  the  change  in  her 
manner. 

She  sat  thinking  ;  it  was  a  relief  from 
present  anxiety  to  know  that  Jeanne  was 
on  her  way  home,  but  even  if  she  had 
not  already  determined  against  living  in 
Spa,  she  now  saw  that  the  risk  would  be 
too  great.  This  beautiful  spot  would 
attract  the  photographer,  and  at  any 
moment  Yidonze  and  Jeanne  might  be 
brought  face  to  face,  for  Mademoiselle 
Herkenne's  ready  wits  at  once  helped  her 
to  divine  that  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne 
was  the  kind  friend  who  had  spirited 
Jeanne  away,  and  persuaded  her  to  change 
her  name. 

"  She  may  possibly   be  a  relation,"  she 
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thought,  "  the  girl  looks  like  a  lady  even 
in  the  portrait." 

She  heard  Pauline  calling  for  her  from 
the  room  above,  and  soon  found  her  way 
upstairs. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?"  Pauline 
felt  fretful,  she  had  been  left  alone  for 
more  than  an  hour ;  then  as  she  looked  at 
her  friend  she  said, 

"Are  you  faint  ?  you  are  very  pale." 

"  It  is  only  the  heat ;"  Elise  gave  a 
sickly  sort  of  forced  smile.  She  had  seen 
all  in  one  moment  the  risk  that  lay  before 
her. 

She  knew  very  well  that  Yidonze  and 
his  friend  had  gone  out  to  seek  good  points 
of  view,  and  that  the  photographer  would 
return  before  long  to  this  charming  village. 
And  she  was  utterly  powerless,  she  could 
not  stay  him  from  coming  here,  nor  could 
she  be  with  him  so  as  to  prevent  him 
from  meeting  Jeanne.  There  was  no  trust- 
fulness   in    her    nature  except   in    regard 
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to  herself.  She  felt  herself  equal  to  any 
emergency  so  long  as  she  could  act ;  but 
she  knew  that  this  journey  to  Spa  had  been 
something  special,  entirely  a  matter  of 
business,  and  that  Vidonze  would  not 
dream  of  asking  her  to  travel  with  him 
merely  for  the  sake  of  her  company. 

"  I  should  not  wish  it  either,"  she 
thought,  as  she  sat  by  the  window, 
utterly  regardless  of  Pauline's  small  at- 
tempts at  conversation,  "  it  would  show 
he  only  looks  on  me  as  his  housekeeper, 
or,  at  the  best,  his  assistant." 

And  then  who  could  say,  if  she  were 
with  him  some  day,  they  might  suddenly 
meet  this  Jeanne  Lahaye,  and  she  would 
have  the  anguish  of  hearing  him  profess 
his  love  to  this  girl. 

After  a  while  Pauline  rallied  her  on  her 
silence. 

"  For  once,  you  see,"  she  said,  "  though 
I  am  a  silly  little  thing,  1  was  the  wisest.  I 
lay  down  and  rested,  instead  of  going  about, 
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and  you,  poor  dear,  look  white  and  fagged." 

Elise  felt  very  bitter. 

"  If  you  only  came  here  to  rest  you  could 
have  done  that  at  home.,, 

The  tone  and  the  cold  smile  took  Pauline 
back  to  the  dull  school-room  at  Malines, 
and  she  felt  chilled  and  timid. 

When  Yidonze  and  Edmond  came  back 
they  were  tired,  and  hungry  too,  and  the 
dinner  was  eaten  in  silence.  Even  going 
home,  though  Vidonze  had  recovered 
his  gaiety,  Edmond  felt  restless  and  dis- 
contented ;  who  can  say  that  the  uncon- 
scious presence  of  Jeanne  had  not  reached 
him  ?  It  is  certain  that  as  he  leaned 
back  in  the  carriage  Jeanne's  face  rose 
vividly  before  him ;  with  the  sweet,  noble 
smile  he  so  well  remembered,  though  he 
had  striven  hard  to  forget  it.  For  an 
instant  he  pictured  how  they  would  have 
sat,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  watching  the 
glory  of  the  sunset  on  those  purple  hills 
and  deep  valleys,  too  interpenetrated  with 
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the  grand  beauty  around  to  tell  their  ad- 
miration save  by  glowing  glances — but 
this  was  not  a  picture  he  dared  to  dwell  on. 
He  turned  abruptly  to  look  at  his  wife ; 
she  was  chattering  gaily  with  Vidonze 
about  the  fete  that  was  to  come  off  next 
day.  She  looked  so  bright  and  pretty  as 
she  clasped  her  hands  and  implored  the 
photographer  to  stay  one  day  longer  at 
Spa — that  Edmond  sighed. 

He  told  himself  he  had  no  right  to  have 
taken  this  gay,  happy  creature  forhis  wife 
unless  he  was  prepared  to  be  as  bright  as 
she  was. 

"  If  the  time  could  come  over  again,'' 
he  said  bitterly  ;  "  if  only  I  were  free  I" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Jeanne's   vision. 


TEANNE  looked  very  serious  as  she 
**  walked  home  to  the  Chateau.  Her 
beloved  friend  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne 
had  not  been  well  for  some  days,  but  she 
had  become  so  ill  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  that  Jeanne,  after  sending  more 
than  once  fruitlessly,  had  gone  down  her- 
self to  the  village  to  find  out  when  the 
doctor  was  likely  to  return.  Her  friend 
had  entreated  her  not  to  give  any  alarm  in 
the  village,  so  Jeanne  had  kept  a  smiling 
face  while  she  asked  Auguste  Cajot  to  stop 
the  doctor's  carriage  as  it  passed,  and  send 
him   up   to    the    Chateau    without    delay. 
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Jeanne  dreaded  illness  in  those  she  loved 
with  mortal  terror.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
the  first  illness  she  could  remember  in 
her  mother,  had  also  been  the  last,  and 
how  soon  her  grandmother's  death  had 
followed  on  her  first  seizure.  It  was 
strange  to  see  the  hold  that  this  fatalistic 
view  of  illness  took  on  the  girl's  bright, 
hopeful  spirit. 

"  I  suppose  I  have  been  too  happy," 
lately  she  said  musingly,  as  she  drew  near 
the  Chateau  ;  "  I  have  grown  to  forget  my 
troubles  ;  even — "  the  warm  colour  glowed 
over  her  clear  skin,  "  even  Edmond  has 
been  less  in  my  mind  lately ;  poor  dear 
fellow,  how  ungrateful  I  have  been  !" 

Involuntarily  her  haste  slackened,  she 
was  picturing  the  meeting  with  her  lover, 
which  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  had  said 
would  surely  come  to  pass  if  he  proved 
true.  It  seemed  to  Jeanne  that  any 
doubt  of  Edmond  was  injustice  towards 
him.     She    shrank  with  so    much  dislike 
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from  Yidonze  that  she  could  believe  any 
evil  of  him,  and  the  report  of  Edmond's 
devotion  to  another  woman  had  come 
solely  from  Yidonze,  for  Madame  Boulotte 
had  got  her  news  from  her  brother 
Antoine.  Some  day  Edmond  would  find 
her  out,  and  then 

She  waked  with  a  start  from  the  bliss- 
ful dream  to  find  herself  at  the  gates  of 
the  Chateau, — high  iron  gates,  through 
which  showed  the  courtyard,  where  grass 
was  plentiful  between  the  small  round 
paving  stones,  and  white  and  grey  pigeons 
flew  in  and  out  of  the  quaint  red-tiled  dove- 
cot. Before  she  reached  the  second  pair 
of  gates  on  the  further  side  of  this  lonely 
courtyard,  Jeanne  had  come  back  to  the 
present  and  her  anxiety. 

Beyond  these  gates  was  a  strip  of  the 
garden,  which  went  on  to  the  angle  of  the 
Chateau,  and  then  on  in  Iront  of  the  win- 
dows between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  cliff : 
a  huge  burnished  glass   ball  was    fixed  on 
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a  pedestal  near  the  entrance,  which  was 
on  this  side  under  a  stone  porch  with 
flowers  beneath  it. 

Monsieur  Eugene  stood  just  inside  the 
entrance  hall ;  he  held  up  his  hand  when 
he  saw  Jeanne,  and  came  forward  to  the 
edge  of  the  flight  of  steps  to  speak  to  her. 

"  She  is  asleep  at  last,"  he  said  ;  "  you 
will  not  go  to  her,  Jeanne.  Marie  says 
even  a  footstep  might  rouse  her." 

"  Very  well,"  and  Jeanne  went  on  round 
the  angle  of  the  house  till  she  reached  the 
path  which  ran  parallel  with  the  edge  of 
the  cliff.  Trees  stretching  up  from  below, 
and  between  them  a  thick  growth  of  tall 
green  broom,  made  a  screen  which  reached 
higher  than  Jeanne's  head,  and  for  some 
distance  shut  off  all  view  of  the  river. 
This  was  the  part  of  Montcour  which  the 
girl  had  not  liked;  her  life  had  been 
spent  beside  a  river,  and  she  had  grown 
to  love  its  silent  yet  never  monotonous 
companionship ;  she  loved  to  watch  some- 
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times  the  golden  glitter  of  the  water,  the 
little  foam  eddies  which  it  made  round 
the  grey  stones,  or  that  which  to-day  was 
more  in  harmony  with  her  gaze  into  the 
future,  the  dark  mystery  of  the  clear 
brown  stream  as  it  swept  round  the 
slightly  projecting  cliff  on  which  the 
Chateau  stood,  into  the  narrow  tree- 
shaded  valley,  for  beyond  the  inn  and  the 
point  where  the  three  roads  met  the  cliff 
rose  steeply  on  either  side,  so  that  the 
Ambleve  was  always  in  shadow  between 
this  point  and  the  Fonds  des  Quarreux. 

Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  had  lived  too 
busy  a  life  to  trouble  herself  about  the 
extent  of  view  from  the  formal  garden  of 
the  Chateau;  but  she  had  quickly  discovered 
Jeanne's  love  of  watching  the  river  and 
her  taste  for  the  beautiful,  and  had 
yielded  to  her  suggestion  that  at  a  point 
at  the  end  of  the  garden  the  brushwood 
and  broom  should  be  cleared  away  from 
the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
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Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  was   not   one 
of  the  practical  women  who  think,  even  if 
they  are  too  well-bred  to  call  others  to 
account   for  holding  a    contrary  opinion, 
that  those  gifted  with  taste  or  enthusiasm 
are  sure  to  be  in  the  wrong ;  she  soon  dis- 
covered   in   Jeanne  a   keen   love   of  the 
beautiful  and  a  natural  taste  which  only 
needed  practice   for   cultivation ;  but  she 
did  not  at  once  fly  to  the  conclusion  that 
because  the  girl  had  rarer  gifts  than  she 
herself   possessed  she  must  therefore   be 
unreal  and  wanting  in  common  sense  and 
good    judgment.       She    had     that    most 
delightful  and  rare  of  possessions,  a  gener- 
ous and  appreciative  mind,  of  qualities  not 
possessed  by  herself. 

It  was  the  want  of  this  which  had — 
although  Jeanne  did  not  then  know  it — 
crushed  one  side  of  the  girl's  nature  when 
with  her  grandmother.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  Madame  Delimoy  to 
realize  that  there  were   other  ways    than 
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hers  of  looking  at  life  and  all  the  beauty 
within  it,  and  she  would  have  felt  herself 
justified  in  attacking  and  reducing  to  the 
same  dimensions  as  her  own  any  enthu- 
siasm or  admiration  which  appeared  to  her 
— simply  because  she  had  no  power  of  feel- 
ing it — to  be  over-strained  or  exaggerated. 
Mademoiselle  de  Matagne's  breeding  may 
have  helped  her,  for  even  small  natures 
are  helped  by  learning  early  never  to 
attack  seriously  the  opinions  of  those  with 
whom  they  differ,  but  to  her  exquisite  tact 
and  loving  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of 
those  among  whom  she  lived,  Mademoi- 
selle de  Matagne  united  a  very  humble 
opinion  of  her  own  powers,  and  a  keen 
delight  in  developing  the  talent  of  others. 
At  their  first  meeting  in  that  little  walk 
which  made  Jeanne  late,  Mademoiselle  de 
Matagne  had  been  struck  by  the  girl's 
simple,  fearless  answers,  and  by  her  enthu- 
siasm for  the  beauty  of  the  river.  Some- 
thing   too,    that    indescribable     nameless 
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charm  or  glamour,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
that  has  such  a  rapid  aud  powerful  sway 
even  over  unwilling  minds,  drew  her  at 
once  to  the  noble-faced,  friendless  girl;  for 
when  she  asked  Jeanne  about  her  future, 
the  answer  was  that  Jeanne  had  only  a 
grandmother,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Ma- 
tagne  knew  that  grandmother  was  over 
seventy. 

When  she  brought  the  girl  to  Montcour 
she  revelled  in  her  innocent  delight  at  the 
loveliness  around  the  Chateau,  and  already 
many  of  Jeanne's  suggestions  had  been 
carried  out;  suggestions  uttered  so  simply, 
that  Jeanne  had  felt  quite  guilty  when  she 
saw  them  acted  on. 

Now,  as  she  reached  the  opening  that 
had  been  made,  and  saw  the  river  far  below, 
and  the  grand  cliff  opposite,  this  proof 
of  the  kindness  of  her  friend  was  over- 
whelming. 

"  How  can  I  ever  deserve  such  love  ?" 
Jeanne  thought,   and  then  her  heart  re- 
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proached  her  that  even  while  her  friend 
lay  ill  and  suffering  her  thoughts  had 
Strayed  to  Edmond  and  her  own  happiness. 
She  went  on  a  little  way,  and  then  turned 
back  suddenly  with  a  frown  :  it  was  at  her- 
self. She  could  not  tell  whence  the  feeling 
came,  but  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  very  air 
was  full  of  Edmond.  Try  as  she  would,  her 
thoughts  strayed  back  to  him.  She  leaned 
on  the  rail  which  guarded  the  edge  of 
the  steep  wood-clothed  descent,  and  looked 
across  the  river  in  a  sort  of  effort  to  tear 
herself  from  this  absorption.  On  the  left 
was  the  lovely  strip  of  green  meadow,  on 
which  cows  grazed  peacefully,  and  beyond 
it  the  meeting  of  the  roads  and  the  white 
vine-covered  inn.  It  all  looked  very  still 
and  peaceful.  Jeanne  thought  she  could 
make  out  old  Jacques  sitting  under  cover 
of  the  arbour ;  but  there  was  no  one  else 
—  the  village  had  gone  to  sleep  in  the 
sunshine. 

All   at  once  it  seemed  to    her,   without 
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looking,  that  there  was  movement  on 
the  cliff  opposite — she  turned  her  eyes 
there  and  saw — not  in  the  foreground,  but 
on  the  topmost  slope  of  the  hill,  which 
was  more  gradual  than  that  on  which  she 
stood — two  men  walking  one  behind  the 
other.  As  she  looked,  the  farthest  off  dis- 
appeared over  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  his 
companion  turned  round,  and,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  gazed  up  the  valley 
towards  the  dark  point  where  it  wound 
out  of  sight. 

An  exclamation  burst  from  Jeanne — 
she  grew  white  and  faint.  She  could  not 
see  the  man's  face,  but  something  told  her 
that  she  was  looking  at  Edmond  Dupuis, 
and  that  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of 
her  presence.  She  could  not  speak  or 
move  till  he  turned  to  follow  his  friend, 
then  her  tongue  was  loosed. 

"  Edmond,"  she  cried  ;  but  her  voice 
could  not  reach  him.  She  saw  him  wave 
his    hand    as  if    in    answer    to    his  com- 
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panion,  and  then  he  too  disappeared  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill. 

Jeanne  looked  round  her  in  terror. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  I  am  not  dream- 
ing ;  no,  I  am  broad  awake.  I  have  seen 
Edmond — my  Edmond,  who  is  seeking  for 
me,  and  T  stand  here  asleep — oh  what  can 
I  do?" 

She  rushed  to  the  house  in  breathless 
haste.  Before  she  reached  the  porch 
Marie  met  her  with  a  scared  face. 

"  Mademoiselle  Jeanne,  the  doctor  is 
here;  and  he  wants  you  at  once."  Then  she 
put  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 

Jeanne  did  not  stay  to  ask  questions. 
She  hurried  upstairs  and  found  the  doctor, 
a  short,  florid,  sensible-faced  man,  waiting 
on  the  landing  to  speak  to  her. 

"  Bon  jour,  Mademoiselle,"  he  said 
politely;  then  very  seriously,  "our  dear 
friend  has  got  a  chill ;  but  it  is  not  that  I 
am  anxious  about.  I  see  mischief  I  never 
dreamed  of,    and,    Mademoiselle,    I  wish 
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to  send  a  messenger  to  Spa ;  we  must 
have  farther  advice.  Can  I  see  Monsieur 
deMatagne?" 

"  Come  with  me,"  Jeanne  said,  in  the 
mechanical  way  in  which  one  is  apt  to 
receive  news  that  seems  to  crush  feeling 
out  of  one.  She  felt  stupid— insensible. 
She  did  not  ask  one  question  of  the  per- 
plexed man  who  was  following  her  silently 
down  the  old  wooden  staircase ;  only  when 
the  door  of  Monsieur  Eugene's  study 
closed  on  him  she  wondered  at  herself. 

"  I  shall  know  all  too  soon,"  she  said, 
and  she  went  up  to  her  friend's  sick- 
room. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE    PHOTOGRAPHER. 


T)EOPLE  say  that  we  are  as  we  were 
•*-  made.  The  child  is  father  to  the 
man ;  and  so  on ;  and  that  all  efforts  at 
conquering  faults  and  habits,  which  either 
injure  ourselves  or  annoy  others,  are  so 
much  labour  lost.  But  there  are  surely 
some  less  hard-headed  or  strong-minded, 
perhaps,  in  whom  hope  and  faith  still 
battle  with  cynicism  and  the  unearnest  in- 
dolence or  cowardice  which  prefers  to  let 
things  alone.  Impulsive,  warm-natured 
people  go  farther  still,  and  believe  in  the 
help-given  by  outward  surroundings;  they 
are  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  a  fresh 
start  will  in  some  cases  blot  out  troublesome 
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memories,  and  help  the  person,  who  makes 
it,  against  himself  and  his  daily  temptations. 

During  that  homeward  drive  from  Spa, 
Edmond  Dupuis  had  taken  himself  severely 
to  task.  He  asked  what  right  he  had,  as 
the  husband  of  a  loving,  good  woman,  to  go 
on  cherishing  Jeanne's  memory  ;  to  indulge 
in  the  comparisons  which  he  had  been 
making.  As  the  evening  darkened  round 
them,  the  air  blew  chilly  before  they  reached 
the  heights  above  the  little  town  nestling 
in  its  green  basin.  Certainly  it  seemed  to 
him  that  at  first  he  had  cared  much  more 
for  Pauline  than  he  now  did  ;  he  had  found 
her  a  bright  and  aympathising  companion. 
11  What  else  does  a  man  want  in  a  wife?" 
he  said  bitterly.  "  Keen  interest  ?  Bah  ! 
the  romance  of  love  is  ended  by  marriage." 

It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  only  the 
troublesome  memory  of  Jeanne  that  pre- 
vented him  from  being  tranquilly  happy, 
and  that  perhaps  the  reason  of  his 
estrangement   from   Pauline     arose    from 
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his  having  given  up  all  employment.  In 
those  early  days  of  marriage,  he  had  been 
away  all  day  from  his  wife,  and  her  sweet 
welcome  when  he  came  home  had  been 
very  pleasant. 

While  he  had  talked  to  Vidonze  and 
listened  to  his  enthusiasm,  his  own  han- 
kering after  art  had  developed  as  art  always 
does  when  it  finds  itself  in  a  sympathetic 
atmosphere.  Why  should  he  not  adopt 
painting  as  a  vocation  ?  It  would  be  better 
tbau  any  other ;  for  it  would  be  both  con- 
genial and  absorbing ;  it  would  fill  his  mind 
without  effort ;  there  would  be  no  room 
for  any  thought  of  Jeanne.  He  turned 
abruptly  to  Vidonze. 

"  You  know  plenty  of  artists,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  don't  know  one.  Can  you  tell  me  of 
any  picturesque  place  where  they  resort, 
aud  where  we  could  spend  a  few  months 
pleasantly  ?  There  is  no  near  sketching 
at  Namur,  and  I  think  I  shall  take  it  up 
more  than  I  have  done." 
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"  You  should  go  to  Antwerp  or  to 
Munich  first  and  study,"  said  Yidonze. 
"  You  won't  find  you  can  get  on  without 
some  teaching,  my  friend." 

Edmond  shook  his  head. 

"That  may  come  after,"  he  said.  "I 
shall  judge  better  in  seeing  the  work  done 
by  others  in  the  open  air  whether  my 
talent  is  worth  improvement;  besides," 
he  laughed,  "  I  have  not  an  heroic  soul, 
and  1  don't  feel  capable  in  the  midst  of 
summer  of  shutting  myself  up  in  a  dull 
atelier,  and  settling  my  wife  down  in  the 
heart  of  a  town  while  1  study." 

The  photographer  had  grown  thoughtful ; 
while  Edmond  spoke  he  half-closed  his  eyes 
as  if  he  were  calculating,  but  he  did  not 
speak  for  some  minutes  after  Edmond  had 
ended. 

"  I  suppose  you  do  not  care  to  go  far 
away  if  you  can  find  what  you  want  near 
at  hand  P"  he  said,  slowly.  "  It  is  pre- 
mature to  speak  at  present,  but  my  plans 
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will  have  settled  themselves  in  a  few  days, 
and  then  I  have  an  idea  that  I  think 
will  satisfy  you,  and  please  Madame 
also.'' 

A  few  minutes  after  they  clattered  down 
the  steep  descent  to  the  town,  and  stopped 
before  the  door  of  Edmond's  lodgings. 

"  I  will  say  adieu  to  you,  Madame," 
said  Vidonze ;  "  we  shall  leave  to-morrow 
before  you  are  up.  I  am  sorry  to  separate 
you  from  Mademoiselle ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  further  on  you  may  see  far  more  of 
one  another  than  you  do  at  present." 

Pauline  was  too  tired  out  to  renew 
her  entreaties.  She  kissed  Mademoiselle 
Herkenne  on  both  cheeks  with  an  ardour 
that  surprised  her  husband,  and  the  party 
separated. 

Vidonze  declined  to  go  any  further  in 
the  carriage,  and  he  and  his  housekeeper 
walked  one  after  another  along  the  narrow 
strip  of  pavement. 

u  How  fond  that   little    woman    seems 
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of  you,  Mademoiselle,"  he  said.     "  I  sup- 
pose you  like  her  also  ?" 

Elise  felt  ruffled.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  ought  to  have  been  consulted 
when  Monsieur  Dupuis  told  the  driver  to 
take  his  friends  home.  Vidonze  had  not 
so  much  as  glanced  at  her  when  he  refused 
the  offer  to  go  with  them.  She  answered 
briefly — 

"  I  thought  I  had  said  we  were  old 
friends." 

Vidonze  smiled.  He  considered  hishouse- 
keeper  a  wonderfully  clever   woman,  and 
considering    her    position    in    life   a    very 
striking-looking  person ;  but  he  could  not 
think    she    had    ever   been    the    equal    of 
Dupuis'    charming    wife — a    little   woman 
who  might   have  picked    and  chosen  the 
best  husband  in  Namur  if  it  had  suited  her ; 
still  Mademoiselle  Herkenne's    friendship 
for  Pauline  chimed   in    usefully   with  his 
scheme.     He  had  scarcely  realised  fully  till 
this    evening   the   special    sympathy    that 
vol.  n.  K 
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existed  between  himself  and  the  tall  woman 
who  walked  on  with  so  firm  a  step  before 
him ;  he  had  never  before  met  with  anyone 
who  saved  him  so  much  trouble;  who 
understood  him  at  half  a  word ;  who 
seemed  to  infuse  her  own  cleverness  into 
his  without  laying  any  claim  to  it;  for 
Mademoiselle  Herkenne  had  a  way  of 
admiring  her  own  suggestions  when  re- 
peated by  Vidonze,  till  he  believed  he  had 
originated  them. 

"  She  is  just  clever  enough  for  what  I 
want,"  he  said;  "  and  she  is  quite  able  to 
appreciate  me." 

In  spite  of  his  wild,  reckless  life,  Yidonze 
had  never  bestowed  much  time  on  the 
study  of  women,  and  he  had  not  troubled 
himself  to  make  conquests  among  them. 
He  had  been  so  unlucky,  so  accustomed 
to  be  considered  as  the  inevitable  down- 
draught  of  his  family,  that  there  had  been 
little  scope  in  his  life  for  the  cultivation 
of  personal  vanity.     It  was  probably  this 
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that  intensified  his  love  for  Jeanne  ;  and 
certainly  it  was  this  that  blinded  him  as 
to  the  root  of  his  housekeeper's  sym- 
pathy. Just  now  he  congratulated  him- 
self warmly  that  he  had  not  fallen  in  with 
his  sister's  wish  that  he  should  engage  an 
older,  more  commonplace  person  than 
Mademoiselle  Herkenne. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  men  who 
have  spent  their  youth  in  desultory  efforts, 
and  who  are  therefore  supposed  by  their 
relatives  to  be  useless  members  of  the 
community,  strike  out  a  path  of  success 
for  themselves,  and  become  harder  workers 
than  those  whose  shrugs  and  snubs  had 
prophesied  a  very  different  future  for  their 
unlucky  brethren.  Yidonze  was  one  of 
this  class.  He  felt  that  he  had  lost  time, 
and  he  was  determined  to  regain  it:  to  fill  his 
years  so  full  that  there  should  be  a  surplus 
for  those  wasted  before  he  had  settled  on 
a  vocation ;  and  he  thought  he  saw  his 
way  to  a  golden   harvest   with  very  little 
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additional  work  of  his  own.  A  good  deal  of 
this  he  felt  would  depend  on  his  being  ably 
seconded,  and  he  told  himself  he  was  sure 
of  Mademoiselle  Herkenne's  devotion  to 
his  interests. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  she  will  expect  me  to 
raise  her  salary,  but  I  will  see."  He  made 
a  stride  forward  so  as  to  walk  beside  her — 
he  on  the  road,  she  on  the  narrow  footway, 
and  Elise  was  touched  by  this  mark  of 
attention.  "  Let  us  take  a  turn  down 
to  the  Place  Royale,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  a 
pleasant  evening." 

Her  cheeks  glowed,  and  her  eyes 
glistened  with  hope ;  she  had  thought  all 
day  that  he  avoided  her,  and  now  he 
evidently  sought  her  company.  It  would 
have  been  so  easy  to  go  in  as  they 
passed  their  hotel,  and  to  come  out  again 
by  himself.  They  stopped  while  Vidonze 
lit  himself  a  fresh  cigar,  and  then  they 
walked  on  slowly  together. 

"  You  think  this  place  quite  unsuited  to 
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my  purpose  ?"  he  said,  after  he  had  smoked 
some  time  silently. 

"  Yes,  it  is  overstocked,"  she  said, 
quietly,  "  and  by  practised  shopkeepers. 
You  need  a  simpler,  less  sophisticated 
place  of  resort,  and  besides  the  season 
here  is  so  short." 

"  I  have  the  very  place  in  my  mind ;  not 
so  far  from  Namur  either — a  place,  too, 
surrounded  by  charming  bits,  and  fre- 
quented by  artists ;  and  artists,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  are  my  best  frieds.  I  fancy  you 
would  like  it ;  it  is  not  so  gay  as  this, 
but  it  is  not  dull  in  summer-time ;  it  is 
on  the  Meuse,  too." 

"  Do  you  mean  Dinant  ?"  she  said. 
"  You  must,  for  there  is  no  other  town 
that  answers  your  description ;  unless, 
indeed,  you  mean  Huy." 

"  No,  I  think  Dinant  is  the  place.  My 
sister  wishes  it,  and  I  have  an  idea  that 
I  could  share  a  house  with  your  pretty 
little  friend  and  her  husband.     I  mean  I 
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could  let  the  upper  part  to  them,  and  just 
keep  the  shop  and  what  you  require." 

Elise  did  not  answer.  She  would 
have  liked  best  to  be  alone ;  but  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  her  that  Edmond's 
presence  would  be  a  safeguard.  If  by  any 
chance  Jeanne  came  to  Dinant,  she  would 
learn  that  Edmond  was  married,  and 
certainly  she  would  avoid  the  house  in- 
habited by  him  and  his  wife. 

"  It  would  be  a  prudent  plan  at  least," 
she  said.  "  Yes,  I  should  think  you  would 
do  well  at  Dinant.  You  will  be  nearer 
your  sister,  too,  than  you  are  at  Namur." 

Yidonze  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  That  does  not  follow,  Mademoiselle ; 
except  when  I  may  have  to  take  views,  you 
will  not  see  me  often  at  Dinant " — her  heart 
sank.  "  I  shall  of  course  have  to  look 
over  your  accounts  from  time  to  time,  but 
you  keep  them  so  well  that  this  will  be  a 
mere  matter  of  form.  Then  you  really 
think  this  plan  will  do  ?" 
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"  I  can  see  no  reason  against  it,  if  you 
are  resolved  on  taking  this  step  at  all." 

"It  is  too  late  to  argue  against  your 
own  advice,"  he  said  ;  "  you  put  the  idea 
in  my  head ;  you  are  bound  to  help  me 
in  carrying  it  out ;  now  I  will  wish  you 
good  night,  for  we  must  start  before  six, 
remember." 

He  spoke  in  his  hard  business  tone, 
and  Elise  felt  farther  off  from  him  than 
ever. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


KAOUL    DE    MATAGNE. 


A  WEEK  went  by  at  the  Chateau  and 
-*--*-  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  was  still 
ill.  But  to  her  brother  and  her  attendants 
she  did  not  seem  nearly  so  ill  as  she  did 
to  the  doctors ;  her  mind  so  triumphed 
over  her  bodily  suffering  that,  except  when 
she  was  faint,  and  forced  to  lie  in  utter 
silence,  she  had  always  a  bright  smile  and 
a  cheering  word  for  the  devoted  watchers 
beside  her  bed.  Jeanne  was  not  so  much 
deceived  as  the  others  were.  She  saw 
that  her  loved  friend  was  trying  to  spare 
Monsieur  Eugene,  and  so  she  lent  herself 
to  keep  him  also  in  ignorance  of  the  danger 
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she  feared.  It  was  this  solicitude  shown 
for  the  poor  melancholy  student  that 
wrung  Jeanne's  heart ;  day  by  day  as  she 
saw  how  fully  Mademoiselle  realised  her 
state,  her  own  faint  hope  of  her  recovery 
died.  Even  when  sometimes  she  stole  away 
down  to  early  mass  at  the  village  church, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  fervent  prayers  she 
offered  fell  back  on  her  heart.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Matagne  had  asked  her  to  write 
for  her  brother  Raoul,  and  now  each  day 
he  might  be  expected  to  arrive. 

Jeanne  sat  one  dav  beside  her  friend's 
window,  half  screened,  on  one  side  by 
vine  branches,  on  the  other,  within  reach 
of  the  hand,  was  a  cluster  of  fast  ripen- 
ing apricots,  glowing  a  rich  gold. 

"  Jeanne." 

To  the  girl's  surprise  Mademoiselle  de 
Matagne  was  sitting  up  in  bed. 

Jeanne  came  up  gently  and  kissed  one 
of  the  well-shaped,  pale  hands  that  lay  ou 
the  coverlet. 
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Her  friend  patted  her  hair. 

"  My  Jeanne,"  she  said,  "  Eugene  does 
not  suspect,  but  you  know  how  it  is, 
everyone  will  know  soon,  my  child,  when 

I  have  seen  Raoul,  their "  she  left  off 

exhausted. 

Jeanne  had  struggled  to  keep  calm,  so 
as  not  to  distress  her  friend  by  any  agita- 
tion. It  seemed  to  her  that  it  would  be 
a  mockery  to  make  light  of  her  friend's 
danger. 

Presently  Mademoiselle  went  on. 

"  I  can  never  say  to  you,  dear  child, 
the  help  and  comfort  you  are  always."  She 
smiled  at  the  remonstrance  she  saw  in 
Jeanne's  face.  "  Eugene  will  be  happy 
under  your  care — "  she  paused — "  If  I 
had  left  him  a  year  ago  he  would  have 
been  miserable,  no  one  would  ever  have 
got  to  love  him  and  understand  him  as  you 
do ;  it  is  possible  he  might  have  been  treated 
as  a  person  of  weak  intellect,"  her  face 
was   full  of  pain  at  the  idea. 
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"He  has  his  brother,"  said  Jeanne, 
simply.  She  had  never  seen  Raoul  de 
Matagne ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  might 
not  like  her  to  be  left  in  sole  charge  of  the 
invalid. 

Her  friend  saw  the  doubt  in  her  ex- 
pressive face,  she  gave  her  an  inquiring 
look. 

"  Jeanne,  you  must  be  open  with  me ; 
you  know  what  you  are  to  Eugene,  but 
you  must  not  sacrifice  yourself  merely  to 
carry  out  my  wishes ;  if  you  have  any 
shrinking  from  this  charge  you  must  tell 
me.  My  hope  was  that  you  would  be  a 
daughter  to  him,  and  that  even  when  you 
married  you  and  your  husband  would  let 
my  brother  live  with  you.  Stay  I"  her 
cheeks  flushed  with  eagerness,  "  I  must 
not  let  you  think  wrongly  of  Raoul,  he  is 
good  and  noble-hearted,  he  is  full  of 
affection  and  kindness,  but  he  is  absorbed 
in  his  literary  life,  he  would  not  quit 
Paris   for  any  temptation  you  could  offer 
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him;  and   my  poor  Eugene  could  not  be 
happy  in  a  great  city." 

"  Then" — Jeanne  spoke  calmly,  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  all  this  were  acting, 
she  could  not  grasp  the  terrible  truth  that 
her  friend  was  leaving  her,  and  yet  was 
so  absorbed  in  planning  her  brother's 
future  that  she  forgot  her  own  suffering — 
"  then,"  the  girl  said,  dreamily,  "  you 
wish  me  to  live  on  here  with  Monsieur 
Eugene." 

"  Not  here" — but  the  pale  eyelids  closed, 
she  had  to  wait  a  while  before  she  went 
on  speaking.  "  Jeanne,  that  is  my  chief 
regret  now.  I  have  sacrificed  Eugene  to 
my  people;  this  air  has  never  suited  him  ; 
the  doctor  does  not  understand  his  case,  I 
learned  this  while  we  were  away ;  it  may 
be  that  in  more  bracing  air  and  under 
good  medical  care,  Eugene  may  yet  be 
strong  and  well." 

Jeanne  waited,  she  knew  that  there  was 
more  to  be  said. 
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"  This  has  all  been  arranged,  and  need 
not  trouble  you,  dear  child ;  my  wish  now 
is  to  know  your  feelings  about  this  charge  ; 
you  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  others  all 
through  your  life  ;  you  must  be  frank  with 
me,  my  Jeanne." 

"  I  have  no  home  but  with  you,"  the 
girl  said,  "  no  where  else  have  I  been  so 
happy." 

Then  Nature  broke  through  the  firm 
restraint  she  had  kept  upon  herself,  and 
her  voice  was  choked  by  a  sob. 

Such  a  tender  smile  lit  up  the  faded 
face  on  the  bed. 

"You  must  not  cry  for  me,  my  little 
Jeanne,  I  am  going  to  rest.  I  wish  I  could 
help  laying  this  burden  on  you,  but  even  if  I 
leave  you  free,  you  are  at  present  unpro- 
tected, and  you  are  too  young,  my  Jeanne, 
to  fight  the  world  alone.  I  do  not  think 
you  will  be  unhappy  with  Eugene." 

She  paused,  she  had  nearly  told  Jeanne 
her  plan  of  seeking  out  Edmond  Dupuis, 
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and  of  learning  from  him,  without  betray- 
ing her  protegee,  whether  he  was  worthy  of 
the  girl's  constancy.  But  while  she  had 
lain  there  day  by  day,  striving  to  give  up 
in  all  her  own  will,  Mademoiselle  de  Ma- 
tagne's  mental  sight  had  grown  clearer, 
and  she  saw  little  hope  that  Jeanne's  lover 
would  prove  faithful. 

If  he  had  willed  to  find  her,  Mademoi- 
selle thought,  he  must  have  succeeded, 
because  the  channel  of  communication 
which  Vidonze  had  at  once  sought  would 
not  have  been  closed  to  Edmond's  in- 
quiries ;  Father  Hallez  would  have  been 
only  too  glad  to  restore  Jeanne  to  her  lover. 
She  thought  silence  was  best  and  safest ; 
it  was  so  long  since  the  girl  had  spoken 
of  Edmond  that  she  might  have  begun  to 
think  less  of  him.  Mademoiselle  de  Ma- 
tagne's  clear,  pure  mind  had  always  shrunk 
from  any  manoeuvring  to  attain  an  object, 
and  now  the  feebleness  of  decaying  nature 
came  to   help  this  natural  disposition   to 
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leave  things  as  they  were,  and  in  the 
hands  of  God. 

Jeanne  had  checked  her  tears,  but  she 
could  not  trust  her  voice  to  speak,  though 
she  smiled  at  her  friend. 

"I  cannot  see  your  future,  my  child, 
but  you  will  always  be  happy,  Jeanne,  for 
you  carry  your  happiness  in  your  heart, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  special  happiness 
you  would  have  chosen  for  yourself  would 
not  have  made  you  so  happy  as  the  lot 
decreed  for  you  ;  you  have  a  great  gift, 
Jeanne,  the  power  of  making  others  happy 
— it  is  a  divine  gift,  my  child." 

She  lay  quiet,  watching  the  light  on  the 
vine-leaves,  and  now  and  then  giving  a 
smile  to  the  girl  beside  her.  All  at  once 
she  moved,  and  her  eyes  brightened. 

"  There  is  Raoul,"  she  said,  "  I  hear  a 
horse  coming  up  the  road  and  scattering 
the  stones  ;  it  is  a  horse  at  full  gallop,  it 
is  Raoul.  Jeanne,  you  will  not  leave  me 
when  Raoul  comes." 
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There  had  come  once  bo  Mademoiselle  de 
Matagne  a  vision  of  Jeanne  as  RaouTs 
wife ;  she  would  thus  be  united  to  her  by- 
ties  which  no  chance  could  sever ;  but 
when  she  learned  how  dearly  the  girl  loved 
Bdmond  Dupuis,  this  idea,  though  it  had 
not  time  to  grow  into  a  hope,  faded; 
and  in  writing  to  Raoul  she  had  spoken 
of  Jeanne  as  a  dear  young  sister  for  whom 
she  asked  for  a  place  in  his  affections. 

Very  soon  the  barking  of  dogs  and  the 
usual  sounds  of  an  arrival  showed  that 
the  invalid  was  right,  and  now  steps  were 
coming  along  the  gallery  outside. 

Jeanne's  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  patient ; 
she  knew  that  the  doctor  dreaded  the 
effect  of  any  excitement,  and  the  flickering 
colour  in  Mademoiselle's  face  alarmed  her. 
A  few  weeks  ago  Jeanne  would  have  felt 
timid  at  the  thought  of  seeing  Monsieur 
Raoul,  of  whom  everyone  spoke  as  if  he 
were  oneof  thegreatest  geniuses  of  his  time, 
but  now   all  thought  was  taken  from  self 
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and  mere  personal  feeling,  in  the  longing 
to  spare  suffering  to  her  beloved  friend. 

And  now  the  first  meeting  was  over, 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Mata^ne  had  not 
fainted.  She  lay  looking  at  her  brother, 
her  hand  clasped  in  his. 

Jeanne  looked  up,  for  she  felt  that  Mon- 
sieur Raoul's  eyes  were  bent  on  his  sister. 
The  momentary  glance  showed  her  that  he 
was  tall,  that  he  wore  spectacles,  that  he 
had  his  sister's  broad  forehead  and  well-cut 
mouth.  It  was  difficult  to  judge  of  his 
expression  for  just  now  it  was  that  of  sad- 
ness ;  his  heavy  eyelids  quivered  as  if  they 
feared  to  shed  tears ;  but  he  spoke  cheer- 
fully. 

"  You  will  soon  be  better,  Claude,"  he 
said ;  "  and  well  enough  to  listen  to  my 
new  essay,  you  will  like  to  hear  it  I  know." 
She  pressed  his  hand, 
"Yes,  I  can  hear  as  well  as  ever."  She  looked 
at  him  with  proud  satisfaction.  "  You  shall 
read  it  to  me  by-and-bye.      Jeanne,    this 

VOL.    II.  L 
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is  my  brother  Raoul.  I  told  you  he  was 
a  savant.  Raoul,  this  is  my  child,  Jeanne 
de  Matagne." 

Jeanne  blushed  deeply  while  she  curtsied. 
She  wondered  if  Monsieur  Raoul  would 
admit  this  enforced  relationship ;  but  when 
she  looked  up  he  was  holding  out  his  hand 
and  smiling. 

"  If  you  are  Claude's  child,  you  must 
be  my  niece,"  he  said.  "  I  shall  expect  to 
be  called  uncle." 

His  gaiety  cheered  his  sister. 

"  Jeanne,"  there  was  a  flash  af  the  old 
sparkle  in  her  eyes,  "  I  always  told  you 
that  Raoul  had  the  family  wits.  He  has 
found  out  what  I  could  not ;  you  must  call 
Eugene  uncle  when  you  speak  to  him." 

The  hidden  meaning  in  the  words  set 
the  girl's  lips  quivering.  Raoul  looked  at 
her  curiously. 

"  I  have  not  seen  Eugene  yet,  dear  old 
fellow.  They  tell  me  he  went  down  to 
the  village  to  meet  me  ;  but  I  got  a  horse 
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at  Comblain  and  rode  over,  so  I  missed  him. 
I  will  go  to  look  for  him  now." 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  the  invalid 
tenderly,  waved  his  hand  to  Jeanne,  and 
left  them.  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne's 
eyes  followed  him  yearningly. 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  seen  him.  It  seems  so 
short  a  while  ago  since  my  mother  died  in 
this  room,  and  bade  me  be  a  mother  to 
Raoul ;  he  was  only  a  baby  then,  and  I  was 
twelve.     He  is  a  dear  fellow,  Jeanne." 

"  He  is  like  you,"  Jeanne  said  ;  and  yet 
she  felt  as  if  she  had  not  spoken  truly,  for 
when  Raoul  smiled  he  did  not  look  like  his 
sister. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE    BROTHERS    OAJOT. 


A  FORTNIGHT  has  passed  away.  The 
-^  bell  has  tolled  and  masses  have  been 
said  for  the  soul  of  Claude  de  Matagne. 
The  village  is  still  depressed  and  silent ;  and 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  his  housekeeper  Barbe 
says,  has  not  eaten  a  satisfactory  meal 
since  the  good  lady  died.  Barbe  told  this 
to  old  Jacques  Cajot  just  now,  as  she 
passed  him  on  her  way  to  the  presbytery. 
She  has  told  him  a  good  deal  of  news 
besides,  for  doings  at  the  Chateau  are 
soon  known  to  the  Cure's  housekeeper, 
Marie  being  one  of  her  gossips,  and  Barbe 
quickly  tires  of  keeping  news  to  herself. 
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When  one  has  conscientious  scruples 
about  repeating  gossip,  it  is  a  salve  to  after- 
reflection  to  feel  one  has  been  careful  as  to 
one's  listeners ;  and  as  Barbe  walked  home, 
slowly  and  gravely  beside  the  river,  as 
befitted  the  housekeeper  of  the  presby- 
tery, she  thought  to  herself  that  it  was  a 
charitable  and  benevolent  act  to  have 
provided  poor  old  Jacques  Cajot  with  some- 
thing to  think  about  as  he  sat  all  day 
sunning  himself  beside  the  river. 

"  I  would  not  tell  what  I  hear  to  Auguste 
or  to  Charles  for  all  the  world."  This  was 
of  course  only  a  figure  of  speech,  for 
looking  at  flat-faced,  bead-eyed  Barbe, 
it  was  difficult  to  imagine  what  she  would 
do  with  the  world  if  it  were  offered  her. 
"  Augusteis  sulky  and  suspicious,  and  would 
fancy  much  worse  than  was  told  him,  and 
Charles  is  a  chattering  shuttlecock,  tossed 
this  way  and  that  by  every  new  fancy,  and 
ready  to  lay  the  village  and  its  history  at 
the  feet  of  anyone  with  a  pretty  face  or  a 
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tall  figure.  But,  when  I  tell  news  to 
Jacques,  it  is  as  if  I  buried  it  in  the  grotto 
yonder." 

By  the  time  she  reached  the  presbytery, 
she  was  sure  that  she  had  conferred  a 
great  benefit  on  silent  Jacques  Oajot. 

Jacques  did  not  sit  still  long  after  she 
had  gone  away.  First  he  struck  his  stick 
sharply  against  the  pebbles  lying  in  the 
road,  and  then  he  rose  up  stiffly  and  with 
bent  head  mounted  the  inn  steps.  Barbe's 
confidences  had  rarely  passed  his  lips ;  he 
looked  on  them  as  mere  woman's  talk,  and 
he  did  not  think  highly  of  women  except  in 
their  proper  place.  They  were  made,  he 
considered,  to  clean  and  cook,  and  to  sew. 
Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  had  always  been 
excepted  in  his  mind,  and  he  doated  on 
Jeanne ;  but  then  these  were  special  ex- 
ceptions even  among  ladies,  and  Jacques 
saw  a  good  many  ladies  among  the  daily 
visitors  from  Spa. 

To-day  Barbe's  news  had  so  surprised 
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him  that  his  only  refuge  was  in  disbelief, 
the  natural  resource  of  an  upright  but 
narrow  mind  when  matters  beyond  its 
grasp  are  forced  on  its  attention.  It  was 
this  narrowness  of  judgement  in  old 
Jacques  Cajot  which  let  prejudice  blind  in- 
sight, and  which  always  led  him  to  choose 
Charles  instead  of  Auguste  as  his  favourite 
companion.  Charles  was  gentle,  bright, 
supple,  alive  to  the  old  man's  foibles,  and 
always  ready  to  humour  them;  while 
"  sulky  Auguste,"  as  he  was  generally 
called,  though  inwardly  he  worshipped 
Jacques  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  warm 
nature,  considered  it  treason  to  feign 
agreement  which  he  did  not  feel,  and 
scorned  to  put  himself  in  competition  with 
his  popular  brother. 

Old  Jacques  was  by  nature  melancholy, 
and  Charles's  cheery  smile  had  a  fascination 
for  him  that  he  could  not  have  explained 
even  to  himself.  Auguste  knew  and  felt 
this,    and    had    no    petty    rivalry   of    his 
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brother  when  he  saw  trouble  on  the  be- 
loved old  face  which  he  knew  Charles  had 
power  to  charm  away.  The  two  brothers 
were  standing  in  the  passage  as  Jacques 
came  up  the  steps. 

"  Go  to  him,  Charles,"  said  Auguste  ; 
"  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  dear 
old  man.  Take  him  with  you  into  the 
bureau,  and  he  will  tell  you.'' 

"  Bah  !"  said  Charles ;  "  he  is  only  tired  ; 
old  Barbe  has  worried  him,  that  is  all; 
but  I  will  go  to  him." 

"  You  are  wrong,  he  is  greatly  troubled," 
said  Auguste  severely,  "  and  you  might  read 
it  in  his  face  if  you  had  any  thoughts 
to  spare  from  yourself,  my  gay  friend," 
he  muttered  as  Charles  went  to  meet 
the  old  man. 

"  You  are  tired,  brother,"  Charles  said ; 
"  lie  down  on  your  bed  awhile." 

Jacques  shook  his  head. 

"No,  I  thank  you;  when  I  am  forced  to 
take  to  my  bed,  I  will  stay  there,  Charles; 
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at  present  I  find  myself  strong  and 
hearty." 

He  straightened  himself  till  he  stood 
erect — more  than  six  feet  high ;  but 
the  troubled  look  had  not  left  his 
face. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  eh  ?"  said  Charles. 
I  fear  that  old  woman  has  been  teazing 
you,  Jacques." 

The  old  man  sat  down  in  the  high- 
backed  chair  his  brother  pushed  towards 
him. 

"  Poor  Barbe,"  he  said,  "  she  came  to 
share  her  trouble  with  me,  but  it  will 
soon  be  the  trouble  of  the  whole  village, 
so  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  my  lad."  He 
patted  Charles's  arm.  To  him  his  youngest 
brother  was  still  the  bright-eyed  boy  he 
had  watched  once  from  infancy.  "  The 
news  is  that  the  Chateau  will  be  shut 
up  !"  he  sighed. 

"  The  Chateau  !  Then  what  will  become 
of  Monsieur  Eugene  ?" 
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Jacques's  shoulders  were  drawn  up  to- 
wards his  ears. 

"  Barbe  says  this  is  to  be  done  for  the 
sake  of  Monsieur  Eugene,  the  air  does  not 
suit  his  health ;  and  meantime  the  Chateau 
is  to  be  shut  up." 

There  was  a  pause.  Charles  was  not 
nearly  so  troubled  as  the  old  man  was. 
He  did  not  care  personally  for  Monsieur 
Eugene,  but  suddenly  his  lower  jaw 
dropped,  and  a  look  of  pain  spread  over 
his  bright  face. 

"  But  Mademoiselle  Jeanne,  what  will 
become  of  her?  She  will  not  go  away 
with  Monsieur  Eugene.  I  have  hit  it," 
he  clapped  his  hands  together  ;  "  I  always 
knew  it  would  come  to  pass.  She  is  to 
marry  Monsieur  Raoul,  and  she  will  live 
in  Paris. " 

Jacques  was  disturbed.  He  shook  his 
head  slowly. 

"You  are  giddy,  Charles;  that  comes 
of  being  young,  or  you   would  know  that 
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a  sad  time  like  the  present  is  not  a  time 
for  talk  of  marriage  or  rejoicing." 

Charles  looked  sheepish — an  expression 
that  came  easily  to  his  face. 

"  I  only  wonder  what  will  become  of 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne,"  he  said.  "  It  will 
be  sad  for  her  to  be  shut  up  with  that 
dull  old  gentleman.  If  I  speak  to  him  he 
only  nods.  What  a  contrast  to  his  sister, 
eh  I"  Charles  shrugged  his  shoulders  as 
he  held  up  his  hands. 

"The  dear  lady  has  arranged  everything," 
Jacques  spoke  solemnly;  he  seldom  reproved 
Charles  as  he  did  Auguste,  but  he  wished 
him  to  feel  now  that  they  were  not  in 
sympathy.  He  had  been  ruffled  and 
troubled  by  Barbe's  news ;  he  wanted 
quiet,  and  leisure  to  soothe  this  unusual 
disturbance  of  his  placid  meditations,  and 
instead  of  soothing  him,  Charles  had  flung 
into  his  perplexity  a  fresh  element  of  dis- 
turbance. 

"  Monsieur  Raoul  is  too  youDg  to  marry, 
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and  I  am  not  sure  from  what  Barbe  says 
that  he  would  care  to  marry  Mademoiselle 
Jeanne."  Charles  longed  to  speak,  but 
he  restrained  himself.  "  She  is  not,  it  ap- 
pears, a  real  De  Matagne  ;  she  had  another 
name,"  he  paused  to  think,  but  he  could 
not  remember;  "  but  she  will  always  have 
the  name  now,  and  our  Mademoiselle  has 
bequeathed  to  her  a  marriage  portion." 

Charles  rubbed  his  hands,  and  his  blue 
eyes  glistened. 

"  That  is  good — that  is  right,"  he  said  ; 
"  even  if  she  is  not  a  De  Matagne,  she  is 
always  a  charming  lady — a  prize  for  any 
man." 

Jacques  sat  with  bent  head  ;  he  had  no 
modern  ideas.  The  family  at  the  Chateau 
had  been  his  one  earthly  object  of  reverence, 
and  it  jarred  him  to  think  that  he  had 
mistaken  for  one  of  these  august  personages 
— the  only  nobility  with  whom  he  had  come 
in  contact — a  mere  dependant  on  the 
bounty  of  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne.     As 
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he  sat  so  thinking,  it  seemed  better  to 
him  that  the  Chateau  should  be  shut  up, 
far  better  than  that  this  newly-created 
Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  should  take  the 
place  now  left  vacant  by  her  benefactress. 

Charles  had  been  thinking  too,  now  he 
looked  eagerly  at  his  brother. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  the  other  name 
was  ?"  then,  as  Jacques  shook  his  head ; 
"  after  all,  perhaps  the  lady  was  right  who 
asked  so  many  questions ;  she  said  the 
face  was  the  same,  but  the  name  was 
different." 

"  What  lady  are  you  speaking  of?" 

"  You  saw  her,  and  you  thought  her 
inquisitive ;  but  perhaps  she  was  a  friend 
of  Mademoiselle  Jeanne,  and  wished  her 
well.  I  mean  the  tall  lady  who  came  with 
two  gentlemen  from  Spa." 

Jacques  looked  sadder  still. 

"  Yes,  I  remember  ;  if  that  woman  was 
a  friend  of  your  Mademoiselle  Jeanne,  my 
brother,  then  I  am  glad  that  the  Chateau  is 
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to  be  closed.  That  tall,  evil-looking  woman 
was  not  made  of  the  stuff  that  suits  with  a 
De  Matagne." 

Charles  longed  to  protest,  but  Jacques 
had  got  a  decided  look  on  his  face,  which 
his  brother  knew  it  was  useless  to  go 
against. 

He  walked  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  It  seemed  to  him  a  strange  fatality 
that  this  friend  of  Mademoiselle  Jeanne 
should  have  missed  her  by  such  a  chance. 

"And  now  she  is  going  to  wander 
about  the  world,  and  they  may  never 
meet."  He  thought  a  few  minutes  longer, 
curiosity  was  a  weak  point  with  Charles, 
and  it  was  strongly  moved  just  now. 

"  I  must  have  a  chat  with  old  Barbe 
myself,"  he  said ;  "  she  never  forgets  any- 
thing; she  will  tell  me  what  is  the  real 
name  of  Mademoiselle  Jeanne. " 
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CHAPTER  XIT. 


AT     DINANT. 


rpHERE  are  two  bridges  over  the  Meuse 
-*-  at  Dinant,  and  the  river  sparkles 
most  merrily  between  them,  as  if  rejoicing 
to  have  at  last  escaped  from  the  check 
laid  on  its  power  lower  down  the  stream, 
for  even  before  reaching  Bouvignes,  a 
huge  stone  lock  checks  its  rapid  flow. 
One  of  these  bridges  is  at  Anseremme, 
the  picturesque  group  of  cottages  just 
where  the  Meuse  joins  the  lovely,  wind- 
ing Lesse ;  but  the  other,  a  solid  stone 
structure,  leads  directly  from  the  Place, 
on  one  side  of    which   is    the  old    slate- 
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coloured  church  of  Dinant,  to  the  suburb 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  river. 

A  red  brick,  old-fashioned  building 
towers  above  the  suburb.  It  has  a  quaint, 
leisureful  aspect,  and  to  this  Hospice,  or 
refuge  for  the  sick  and  aged  poor,  Pauline 
Dupuisis  going  this  morning  to  pay  one  of 
her  frequent  visits.  Valerie  her  maid  walks 
behind  her  with  a  basketful  of  dahlias 
and  other  autumn  flowers.  It  is  two 
months  now  since  Edmond  and  his  wife 
have  settled  themselves  in  Dinant  in  the 
upper  part  of  Yidonze's  house. 

Pauline  looks  very  bright  and  gay.  Ed- 
mond has  been  so  much  happier  ever  since 
they  came  to  Dinant,  that  the  poor  little 
woman  wishes  to  stay  there  always.  She 
has  had  no  trouble  or  fuss  about  anything, 
Monsieur  Vidonze  and  his  housekeeper 
arranged  it  all,  even  to  the  letting  of  the 
pretty  little  villa  at  Namur ;  so  that  she 
and  Edmond  are  free  as  birds,  able  to 
roam    wherever   inclination    leads    them. 
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She  does  not  see  as  much  as  she  did  of  her 
husband,  certainly.  He  is  away  all  day 
painting  ;  even  when  it  rains  he  goes  and 
studies  at  Anseremme  with  some  of  his 
friends  the  artists  there. 

Pauline  is  quite  right  in  thinking  her 
husband  happy;  he  is  in  the  first  flush  of 
that  delicious  enjoyment — a  realised  dream, 
and  as  yet  there  has  been  no  drawback. 
He  has  found,  not  only  the  pursuit  he 
craved  for,  but  fellowship  and  sympathy, 
and  help  along  with  it,  and  all  the  generous 
encouragement  which  artists  in  any  craft 
are  so  apt  and  ready  to  give  to  beginners. 

He  has  never  thought  so  little  of  Jeanne 
Lahaye  as  he  has  done  since  his  arrival 
at  Dinant;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  come 
home  to  his  pretty  rooms  and  find 
Pauline  waiting  for  him  with  a  bright 
smile  of  welcome.  She  too  amuses  her- 
self; if  she  has  nothing  else  to  do 
there  is  Mademoiselle  Herkenne  to  talk 
to  when  she  is  not  busy ;  for  little  Pauline 
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has  soon  found  out  that  her  "  dear  Elise" 
can  be  very  stern  and  repelling  if  she 
intrudes  on  her  during  business  hours. 
Still  the  little  woman  finds  occupation ; 
she  does  not  care  for  books,  and  now  that 
she  is  no  longer  shy  she  soon  makes  her- 
self a  favourite  among  the  kindly,  sociable 
Dinantais. 

After  a  little  some  one  told  her  of  the 
Hospice,  and  very  soon  she  finds  herself 
welcomed  there  as  a  privileged  visitor. 
The  sisters  love  her  sweet  face  and 
make  much  of  her,  and  call  her 
Madame  Pauline.  She  has  crossed  the 
bridge  now,  and  turning  to  the  left  beside 
the  river,  she  soon  reaches  the  foot  of 
the  flight  of  grey,  worn  steps,  and 
the  sad-looking  grass-grown  avenue  ;  and 
there  is  Sister  Sophie  standing  at  the  gate 
with  a  sweet  subdued  smile  of  welcome  on 
her  face.  The  sister  wears  the  dark-blue 
gown  and  the  enormous  winged  cap  of  a 
Sister  of  Charity. 
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"  Welcome,  dear  Madame  Pauline,"  she 
says  ;  "  you  are  like  sunshine  whenever  yon 
come ;"  and  then  she  holds  out  her  hand 
for  the  basket  of  flowers,  and  Valerie  goes 
away  down  the  avenue,  wondering  to  herself 
whether  it  is  quite  right  to  spend  so  much 
money  on  flowers  for  the  poor  pensioners 
of  the  Hospice. 

Sister  Sophie  leads  the  way  before 
Pauline,  chattering  as  fast  as  possible. 

"  Ah,  but  Madame  must  come  at  once 
and  see  our  poor  Augustine,"  she  says; 
"  our  poor  old  Augustine,"  she  repeats, 
tenderly,  "  she  had  a  baby  once  and  it 
died,  and  her  head  has  been  strange  ever 
since.  She  was  locked  up  for  a  long 
while  somewhere  far  away,  and  then  she 
grew  wild,  but  now  she  is  gentle  and  quiet ; 
when  we  give  her  a  doll,  she  kisses  it  and 
thinks  it  is  her  baby.  She  is  droll,  the 
poor  old  soul  !" 

As  they  pass  the  entrance  to  the  kitchen 
there   rolls   out  of  it  another  sister,  very 
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short,  and  fat,  and  round,  with  rosy  cheeks 
and  sparkling  dark  eyes. 

"  Good  day,  Madame  Pauline,"  she  says, 
"  will  you  come  in  and  taste  our  soup  ?  I 
am  now  making  it." 

Pauline  goes  into  the  large,  airy  kitchen, 
with  its  huge  stove  and  brass  boilers  in 
the  middle,  looking  rather  like  a  miniature 
steam-engine. 

"  We  had  another  lady  to  see  us 
yesterday,"  says  Sister  Sophie,  while 
Pauline  tastes  and  praises  the  soup; 
"  a  sweet  lady,  you  will  like  her, 
Madame ;  or  she  is  perhaps  a  friend  of 
yours." 

"What  is  her  name?"  says  Pauline; 
"but  I  have  scarcely  any  friends  who 
do  not  live  at  Namur.  At  present  I 
have  only  one  or  two  acquaintances 
here." 

"  We  do  not  know  her  name ;  you 
know  Madame  we  do  not  ask  the  names  of 
our    visitors,    it    is    perhaps    droll;"  the 
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bright-eyed  sister  speaks  fast,  and  laughs 
so  merrily  at  what  she  says,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  follow  her.  "  We  have  not  seen 
her  till  yesterday — what  a  pity  you  should 
have  missed  her  !  she  has  not  long  arrived, 
and  she  is  here  for  some  weeks,  she  tells 
us.  She  is  in  the  Chateau  beside  the 
river,  on  the  way  to  Bouvignes,  with  her 
uncle,  and  he  is  an  invalid,  she  says,  the 
poor  man.  We  would  soon  cure  him  if  he 
came  here,"  she  says,  with  a  peal  of 
merry  laughter.  "  Sister  Sophie  there 
has  a  skill  with  the  confirmed  sick  ones 
which  is  wonderful.  I  tell  her  she  works 
miracles." 

Sister  Sophie  shakes  her  head,  and 
a  blush  spreads  over  her  withered 
face. 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  Sister  Claire  ?" 
she  says,  gently.  "  It  is  God's  doing,  not 
mine ;  but  our  air  on  this  side,  Madame, 
might  bring  the  dead  to  life,  it  is  another 
air  altogether  from  that  which  is  breathed 
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over  the  way  under  the  side  of  those  tall 
cliffs." 

Jolly  Sister  Claire  laughs  till  she  shows 
all  her  white,  firm  teeth. 

"Yes,  yes,  Madame,  Sister  Sophie  is 
right,  our  air  is  pure  and  beautiful,  and 
yet  over  the  way  there  in  the  town 
they  think  theirs  so  much  the  best ; 
we  are  not  beautiful  over  here,  it  is 
true,  but  we  can  look  at  them,  and  we 
have  the  air,  so  I  think  we  are  best  off," 
she  adds,  with  clear  ringing  laughter. 
"  Does  Sister  Sophie  take  you  into  the 
garden  sometimes,  Madame,  to  look  at  the 
views  ?  they  are  beautiful." 

Pauline  flushes,  she  feels  guilty ;  what 
Edmond  says  is  true,  she  never  notices 
beautiful  things  unless  they  are  shown  to 
her. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  once  or  twice  in  the 
garden,  Sister  Claire,"  she  says,  humbly, 
"  but  I  was  talking  to  the  poor  invalids,  I 
did  not  think  of  the  view." 
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"  Of  course  the  dear  lady  did  not ;" 
tender-hearted  Sophie  feels  as  if  the  visitor 
had  been  rebuked,  "  she  is  always  so  full 
of  goodness  to  our  invalids  that  she  has 
no  time  to  consider  her  own  enjoyment ; 
and  one  can  only  see  the  view  here  and 
there,  you  know,  Sister  Claire,  now  that 
the  rose-hedge  is  covered  with  leaves." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  aud  Sister  Claire  nods  to 
Pauline  as  she  passes  out  of  the  door ; 
and  then  she  laughs  at  her  brass  pans,  and 
looks  to  see  if  her  soup  wants  skimming; 
the  merest  trifle  makes  these  innocent 
souls  happy. 

Sister  Sophie  takes  a  side  path  which 
leads  direct  to  the  garden. 

"  There  are  many  of  our  patients  out 
here  to-day,"  she  says  ;  "  the  air  is  soft  and 
warm,  and  the  sunshine  cheers  them." 

Through  a  simple  iron  arch,  clustered 
with  autumn  roses,  they  reach  the  long 
straight  formal  garden,  backed  by  hedges, 
with  vegetable  plots  bordered  with  yellow 
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flowers.  Along  the  path,  on  each  side,  is 
a  row  of  chairs  and  benches,  and  to-day 
these  are  filled  with  sickly-faced  women 
and  girls  of  all  ages;  there  is  even  a 
merry-faced  cripple  of  eight  years  old. 

Almost  all  the  pale  faces  smile  when 
they  see  Pauline,  she  is  so  sweet  and 
gracious  to  them  all,  quite  free  from  the 
shy  restraint  which  spoils  her  manner  and 
robs  it  of  its  natural  grace  when  she  is 
with  her  equals.  She  has  not  much  to 
say,  but  she  remembers  each  by  name, 
and  her  sweet  face  has  a  charm  for  them. 

Presently  a  grotesque,  round  figure  rolls 
up  to  them,  a  sort  of  caricature  of  Sister 
Claire,  with  small  bead-like  black  eyes. 

"Well,  Mother  Rosalie,"  says  Sister 
Sophie,  "I  thought  you  had  settled  to 
stay  with  Augustine  ?     Is  she  asleep  ?" 

"Asleep!  Dame,  there  is  not  a  wink 
in  her  eyes ;  she  only  cries  out  for  you, 
Sister,  so  I  promised  to  come  and  fetch 
you." 
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"  The  poor  child  !  I  will  go  to  her. 
She  is  seventy,"  she  says  to  Pauline,  "  but 
she  is  a  child  for  all  that.  Well  then, 
Mother  Rosalie,  you  must  show  this  lady 
our  view,  and  then  you  must  take  her 
to  the  arbour  to  rest  until  I  come 
back." 

She  nodded  and  curtseyed  and  went 
away,  and  then  the  rolling  old  woman, 
who  seemed  to  have  round  soles  to  her 
feet,  took  a  scrutinizing  look  at  Pauline, 
and  walked  on  slowly  beside  her. 

"I  have  seen  Madame  already,  she  was 
here  last  week,  and  I  saw  her  in  church 
yesterday  evening." 

"  I  did  not  see  you,"  said  Pauline. 

The  old  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders 
till  she  looked  more  like  a  ball  than  ever. 

"  It  is  always  so,  Madame,  and  it  is 
right ;  there  is  nothing  to  look  at  in  a 
poor  ugly  old  creature  like  me,  but  a 
pretty  young  lady  is  quite  another  matter. 
Come  this  way,   Madame,  if  you   please, 
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and  you  will  see  that  we  have  a  better 
view  from  this  side  than  those  who  live 
opposite  us." 

Pauline  thought  the  town  looked  lovely 
nestling  among  trees  close  under  the  lofty 
grey  cliff,  which  in  some  places  literally 
oveAung  the  houses ;  she  wished  Ed- 
mond  was  with  her  to  see  the  view.  The 
slate-like  greyness  of  the  bulbous-spired 
church  detached  itself  from  the  silvery 
gray  of  the  rock,  and  above  all  towered 
the  fort.  Now  and  then  among  the  trees 
and  houses  came  glimpses  of  colour,  the 
flowers  in  gardens  hanging  as  it  were 
on  the  steep  cliff-side.  The  Meuse  bor- 
dered the  one  long  street,  and  seemed  to 
pen  it  in  between  rock  and  river;  on 
the  right  the  water  glistened  on  till  it 
broadened  at  its  junction  with  the  silver 
Lesse,  but  on  the  left  the  many-coloured 
houses  of  the  town  came  almost  to  the 
water's  edge — as  it  took  its  way  down 
to    Bouvignes — each    story   projecting    a 
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little  beyond  that  below,  the  lower- 
most supported  on  wooden  brackets, 
so  that,  seen  in  profile,  this  part  of  the 
merry  town  of  Dinant  might  be  thought 
to  have  put  on  stilts  to  keep  itself 
safe  out  of  the  way  of  any  inroads  of  the 
river. 

Yellow  and  blue,  green  and  pink,  there 
was  plenty  of  variety  in  the  colour  of  the 
fronts  of  houses  above  the  brackets,  and 
this  was  tempered  by  wreaths  of  vine 
clinging  round  the  windows  and  festooning 
small  balconies,  in  which  gleamed  flame- 
coloured  nasturtiums  and  rosy  balsams. 
The  colour  delighted  Pauline  far  more  than 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  whole  scene 
and  its  wonderful  variety. 

"  Why  do  you  not  have  more  flowers  in 
your  garden  ?"  she  asked  old  Rosalie  ;  "  all 
flowers  seem  to  do  well  in  Dinant.  The 
gardens  behind  the  houses  in  the  town  are 
full  of  flowers,  even  those  gardens  made 
on  the  cliff  itself  have  plenty  in  them ;  and 
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wherever  I  walk  I  find  wild  flowers.  You 
seem  to  have  only  marigolds." 

Rosalie  looked  perplexed. 

"We  have  plenty  of  roses,  Madame, 
but  they  are  over,  and  in  May  we  have 
Marguerites;  but  our  gardener  has  only 
time  to  plant  and  care  for  the  vegetables, 
they  are  necessary ;  and  the  marigolds 
look  gay." 

Pauline  thought  that  if  she  stayed  at 
Dinant,  the  invalids  at  the  Hospice  should 
have  gayer  flowers  next  year;  and  then 
she  walked  back  to  the  long  straight  path, 
and  was  curtseyed  to  and  smiled  at  by  the 
knitters,  to  whom  she  seemed  always  to 
find  something  to  say.  When  the  time 
came  for  leaving,  she  had  quite  a  list  of  com- 
missions from  them  against  her  next  visit. 
Rosalie  wanted  some  white  wool ;  and 
Mathurine  wished  for  twine  for  netting ; 
and  Marie,  a  dark-eyed,  limping  creature, 
wanted  so  much  to  learn  to  embroider. 

Pauline  did  not  say  No  to  any  request,  and 
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she  went  away  quite  happy  in  the  feeling 
that  she  was  of  use.  She  wished  Edniond 
would  come  and  see  her  sick  friends  ;  but 
she  knew  he  never  had  time  to  spare,  so 
the  little  woman  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
tented. 
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IN    HER   ELEMENT. 


TT  was  still  early  afternoon,  and  at  this 
-*-  hour  Pauline  usually  clambered  the 
rather  narrow,  steep  staircase  without  so 
much  as  looking  into  the  room  where  photo- 
graphs were  sold ;  but  as  she  passed  its  open 
doorway  to-day  she  saw  a  lady  come  out, 
and  looking  beyond  her  into  the  room,  she 
saw  her  friend  Elise  leaning  back  against 
the  dark  wall  pale  as  if  she  were  fainting. 
Pauline  ran  in  without  ceremony. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  friend  ?"  she 
said.  "You  are  ill."  She  snatched  up  a 
water-bottle  that  stood  on  the  table,  and 
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sprinkled  a  few  drops  in  the  face  of  Made- 
moiselle Herkenne. 

"  Bah  !"  Elise  laughed,  almost  rudely  ; 
"  what  a  fanciful  child  you  are  still,  Pauline ! 
I  am  tired,  I  am  not  faint,  that  is  all,  I 
have  been  standing  some  time,  and  now 
I  have  no  time  to  spare.  See,  I  must  put 
all  these  photographs  back  where  they  came 
from,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  wanted." 

"  Please  let  me  help  you,"  said  Pauline; 
then  as  she  gathered  up  some  of  the  views, 
she  went  on,  "  but  these  are  very  pretty ; 
they  would  please  Edmond ;  may  I  take 
them  upstairs,  if  they  will  not  be  wanted, 
and  he  can  see  them  when  he  returns. 
They  are  views  on  the  Meuse,  are  they 
not  ?  and  he  so  loves  the  Meuse." 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  Meuse;  but  your  husband 
has  seen  it  often ;  he  will  not  care  for 
these;  that  is  where  Madame  Boulotte 
lives."     She  pointed  to  a  view  of  Rimay. 

"  We  are  going  to  see  her  one  day,"  said 
Pauline.     "  She  says  now   we  have  come 
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so  much  nearer  she  will  not  let  us  off 
from  our  promised  visit ;  and  our  cousin 
Jules,  Monsieur  Baoonfoy,  you  know,  says 
that  her  house  is  a  pattern  for  any  house- 
wife." 

"  You  have  not  been  here  long,  and 
you  talk  of  going  to  Eiinay,"  said  Made- 
moiselle Herkenne;  "what  a  gad-about 
you  are,  child  !" 

"  Ah  !  but  we  shall  come  back.  I  only 
want  to  go  for  a  day  or  two.  Who  was 
that  I  met  as  I  came  in  ?"  she  said,  in- 
quisitively; "she  is  the  grandest-looking 
person  I  have  seen  here." 

She  did  not  look  at  her  friend  just  then  ; 
her  eyes  were  fixed  on  one  of  the  views  she 
had  gathered  up  ;  she  was  gazing  uncon- 
sciously at  the  landing-place  in  front  of 
the  cottage,  where  Edmond  had  parted 
from  Jeanne  Lahaye.  Mademoiselle  Her- 
kenne was  so  much  agitated  that  she  could 
hardly  speak,  and  yet  she  spoke  fast  lest 
Pauline  should  look  up  and  see  the  anguish 
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which  she  knew  had  struggled  into  her 
eyes. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  she  is  only  a  stranger 
passing  through,  I  fancy.  She  asked  for 
views  on  the  Meuse,  and  gave  me  a 
good  deal  of  trouble — more  than  she  is 
worth."  She  spoke  angrily,  and  sat  down 
with  her  face  turned  away  from  Pauline. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Pauline,  gaily,  "  I 
am  sorry  she  tired  you,  dear  friend ;  but 
I  am  grateful  to  her  for  having  found  out 
these  views,  they  are  just  what  Edmond 
likes ;  then  I  may  take  them — say  Yes,  like 
a  kind  Elise." 

She  went  timidly,  and  bending  down 
kissed  her  friend's  forehead,  not  quite 
certain  how  her  caress  would  be  received. 
She  had  never  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the 
old  fear  of  her  former  governess.  To  her 
surprise  Mademoiselle  Herkenne  rose  sud- 
denly, and  catching  her  in  her  arms  kissed 
her  vehemently ;  then  she  pushed  her 
away  and  laughed. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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"  Go  upstairs,  naughty  child,"  she  said, 
carelessly ;  "  you  are  a  sad  time- waster, 
Pauline.  Take  care  of  those  views,  re- 
member." 

When  the  door  closed  she  began  to  walk 
up  and  down,  the  long  sweeping  lines  of 
her  figure  showing  how  perfect  it  was, 
and  also  how  perfect  was  the  pose  of  her 
graceful  head. 

"That  child  is  a  little  fool,"  she  said,  "only 
yesterday  she  told  me  how  much  happier 
her  life  was  here  than  at  Namur,  and  now  if 
she  takes  her  Edmond  to  Bimay,  she  will 
kill  her  own  happiness.  Perhaps  Dupuis 
will  not  go  there ;  if  he  really  cares  for 
Pauline  he  will  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  go 
and  rake  up  past  memories  ;  and  yet,  if  he 
stays  here,  he  is  in  constant  danger  of 
meeting  Jeanne." 

She  stood  still,  clasping  her  long  slender 
fingers  over  her  head.  This  was  the  first 
thinking  time  she  had  found  since  Jeanne 
had  come  into  the  shop.     Elise's  thoughts 
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went  back  to  that  moment ;  her  heart  had 
seemed  to  stand  still  when  the  living  like- 
ness of  her  rival  had  come  in,  with  a  frank, 
unconscious  smile  on  her  face.  And  what 
a  face  it  was  !  Elise  closed  her  eyes  and 
saw  it  close  beside  her.  How  little  justice 
the  portrait  had  done  to  the  fair  trans- 
parent skin,  or  to  the  dark  lustre  of  those 
tender  brown  eyes  !  Every  feature  spoke 
to  Elise  a  language  she  was  not  used  to, 
the  language  of  truth  and  noble  purpose. 
No,  Pauline  was  safe,  she  thought ;  even 
if  Edmond  were  disposed  to  betray  his 
wife,  Jeanne  would  not  give  him  a  mo- 
ment's   hearing. 

M  Bah,"  she  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  again  in  vehement  passion,  u  what 
do  I  care  ?  let  them  do  what  they  like ; 
it  would  be  better  for  me  if  Dupuis 
were  to  forsake  the  foolish  little  doll 
altogether  and  persuade  his  old  love 
to  listen  to  him.  What  is  to  become  of  me 
if  Antoine  comes  and  finds  the  girl  here  ? 

n  2 
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I  thought  her  fixed  in  that  Chateau ;  who 
could  have  thought  of  such  a  fortuitous 
chance  as  this  ?  But  she  said  she  was 
staying  some  way  off,  so  she  may  not 
often  come  into  the  town  ;  but  the  risk — 
Heavens !  the  risk  is  enough  to  turn 
one's  hair  white  in  even  thinking  of 
it." 

She  forced  herself  to  sit  down.  At  any 
moment  a  customer  might  come  in,  for  the 
outer  door  stood  always  open,  and  one  of 
the  labours  of  Elise's  new  life  was  to  es- 
tablish a  character  for  strict  reticence  and 
propriety. 

That  every  black  has  its  white  is  a  true 
proverb  ;  and  the  white  of  this  black  trial 
to  Elise  lay  in  the  necessity  it  enforced  for 
using  her  faculty  for  intrigue.  In  one  way 
or  another  she  must  get  Jeanne  Lahaye 
to  leave  Dinant.  Antoine  Vidonze  might 
come  any  day;  might  walk  into  the 
shop  and  find  himself  face  to  face 
with  this  fair-haired,  noble-looking  girl ! 
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Just  then  Elise's  eyes  had  a  cruel  glow  in 
them  ;  she  had  been  reading  in  the  local 
guide-book  the  story  of  the  four  sons  of 
Aymon,  and  how  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne caused  weights  to  be  fastened  to 
the  feet  of  their  good  horse  Bayard,  so 
that  he  might  drown  in  the  Meuse.  She 
gave  a  long  gasping  sigh.  If  this  girl 
could  take  the  place  of  the  good  horse  and 
be  flung  from  the  middle  of  the  bridge — 
Elise  closed  her  eyes — that  would  be  a 
blessed  deliverance. 

It  seemed  to  her  that,  if  Jeanne  still 
loved  Edmond,  her  life  could  never  be 
happy.  Well  then,  if  she  loved  him, 
would  she  marry  Yidonze?  She  paused 
long  at  this  point,  balancing  this  way 
and  that ;  but  her  face  grew  sadder  and 
sterner. 

"  It  would  matter  little  to  him  if  she 
does  love  Dupuis,"  she  said ;  "  her  very 
resistance  and  coldness  will  only  serve  to 
increase  his  passion ;  if  he  sees  her  and 
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learns  she  is  free,  he  will  make  her  marry 
him  by  one  means  or  another." 

Once  in  her  scheming  she  thought  that, 
if  Jeanne  learned  that  her  old  lover  was  in 
Dinant  with  his  wife,  she  would  try  to 
escape  him ;  but  even  this  was  doubtful. 
She  might  have  ceased  to  love  Edmond 
Dupuis.  It  was  all  like  some  terrible 
nightmare ;  if  she  could  only  waken  and 
find  that  it  was  a  dream,  and  that  she 
had  only  seen  in  sleep  this  tall,  fair 
girl,  with  sweet  brown  eyes  and  wavy 
fair  hair  ! 

A  man's  step  coming  in  from  the  street 
made  Elise  start,  and  grow  white  again. 
It  was  only  Monsieur  Dupuis,  with  his 
sketching  block  under  his  arm.  He  did 
not  care  for  his  wife's  friend,  and  unless 
the  glass  door  stood  open,  he  rarely  asked 
leave  to  go  into  the  shop.  There  was 
something  unsimple  and  repelling  to  Ed- 
mond in  the  tall,  dark  woman ;  and  he  was 
not  quite  pleased  with   the  influence  she 
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exercised  over  Pauline;  yet  he  felt  that 
he  owed  her  something  for  the  com- 
panionship his  wife  found  in  his  long 
absences;  for  now  that  the  weather 
was  clear  and  bright  he  used  to  spend 
whole  days  beside  the  river,  and  did 
not  come  back  till  evening.  Pauline 
usually  opened  the  door  upstairs  before  he 
reached  the  landing,  and  put  both  arms 
round  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  before  he 
could  get  into  the  room. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  get  such  a  loving 
welcome,  and  to  yield  up  his  sketching- 
block  to  her  eager  little  hands  and  fling  him- 
self into  an  easy-chair;  but  to-day  Pauline 
had  gone  to  her  room  to  lay  aside  her  bon- 
net, and  had  not  heard  her  husband  come  in. 
The  sitting-room  was  very  bare  of  orna- 
ments compared  with  the  pretty  little 
drawing-room  at  Namur,  but  Pauline  had 
scattered  the  bundle  of  photographs  all 
over  the  centre  table,  and  they  at  once 
caught  Edmond's  eyes. 
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He  looked  lazily  at  first,  but  all  at  once 
he  got  up  out  of  his  lounging  chair  and 
took  up  one  of  the  views. 

He  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  There 
was  the  beloved  cottage,  and  a  boat  was 
fastened  to  the  post  at  the  landing-place ; 
there  was  Merette's  stable,  it  seemed  as  if 
presently  its  closed  door  would  open  and 
Jeanne  would  come  forth  with  the  smile 
on  her  face  which  no  one  else  had  ever  had 
for  him. 

A  sob  burst  from  Edmond,  and  then  a 
burning  tear  fell  on  the  photograph. 
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A    PROPOSAL. 


ll/TEANWHILE  Jeanne  was  walking 
■^  slowly  towards  her  home  on  the 
farther  bank  of  the  Meuse.  It  was  a  long 
walk,  almost  as  far  off  as  Bouvignes ;  and  as 
the  house  stood  at  some  distance  from  the 
road  beside  the  river,  it  was  rough  walking, 
there  being  little  traffic  in  this  direction. 
Jeanne  stumbled  over  a  stone,  for  she 
was  paying  no  heed  to  the  present,  she 
was  altogether  in  that  past,  which  the  sight 
of  her  old  home  had  made  more  than  ever 
real  to  her. 

.  "  Does    the    old    home   look  like    that 
now  ?"  she  said  softly  to  herself,  and  then 
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she  remembered  that  by  railway  it  was 
only  a  short  journey  ;  how  much  she  should 
like  to  see  it  again  !  Why  should  she  not 
go  the  next  time  Monsieur  Raoul  came  to 
visit  his  brother,  and  find  her  way  to  the 
presbytery  and  see  Monsieur  Hallez  and 
Merette  ? 

Her  eyes  sparkled,  she  looked  radiant 
with  happiness.  There  was  only  one 
drawback,  she  might  meet  with  Vidonze, 
and  then  all  the  kind  care  and  forethought 
which  had  shielded  her  for  so  many  months 
would  be  made  useless.  Still,  as  Jeanne 
walked  on,  thinking,  it  seemed  to  her,  un- 
worldly as  she  was,  that  as  Mademoiselle 
de  Matagne  she  was  far  safer  and  more 
independent  than  she  had  been  as  the  poor 
orphan,  Jeanne  Lahaye.  Monsieur  Eugene 
indeed  was  too  gentle  and  timid  to  protect 
her ;  but  Monsieur  Raoul  was  powerful,  he 
had  a  masterful  way  with  him  which  Jeanne 
thought  must  hold  even  Antoine  Yidonze 
in  check  ;   only — and  here  Jeanne  carried 
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her  head  still  more  erect,  and  a  slight 
flush  rose  on  her  pale  cheek — she  did  not 
want  to  put  herself  under  an  obligation  to 
Monsieur  Raoul. 

He  had  stayed  on  at  Chateau  Mont- 
cour  till  everything  was  settled,  and  many 
of  the  arrangements  that  had  to  be  carried 
out  had  thrown  him  much  with  Jeanne ; 
and  although  when  he  took  leave  of  her 
he  had  thanked  her  for  her  devotion  to  his 
brother  and  sister,  and  had  been  even 
complimentary  about  her  talent  for  busi- 
ness, still  Jeanne  rejoiced  in  his  absence. 

"  He  is  quite  different  from  his  brother 
and  sister;  with  them,  in  spite  of  their 
cleverness  and  goodness,  I  always  felt  at 
ease,  but  Monsieur  Raoul  is  so  polite,  he 
labours  so  hard  to  make  me  believe  I  am 
his  equal,  that  I  am  convinced  he  looks 
on  me  as  a  bit  of  common  clay,  and  feels 
himself  to  be  china.  So  he  is,"  she  laughed 
brightly,  "  so  they  all  are ;  he  need  not 
fear  I  could  ever  really  forget  the  differ- 
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ence  between  us,  only  I  hate  fuss  and  for- 
mality, and  Monsieur  Raoul  makes  me  feel 
stiff  and  cold." 

Change  of  scene  had  fulfilled  Mademoi- 
selle de  Matagne's  hopes;  Monsieur  Eugene 
had  improved  both  in  health  and  spirits. 
He  was  far  less  dreamy  than  he  had 
been  at  Montcour,  and  often  surprised 
Jeanne  by  his  cheerfulness.  They  had 
only  planned  a  few  day's  stay  in  Dinant, 
and  then  they  were  to  visit  Auvergne  and 
the  South  of  France ;  but  the  sight  of  the 
old  house  near  Bouvignes  where  much  of 
his  boyhood  had  been  spent,  had  roused 
so  many  pleasant  memories  that,  after  a 
day  or  two  he  asked  Jeanne  if  she  should 
dislike  to  spend  a  month  in  his  old  home. 
Jeanne  had  rejoiced.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  was  more  likely  to  gain  tidings 
of  Edmond  in  his  own  country  than  else- 
where ;  and  to-day,  when  she  had  for  the 
first  time  gone  into  the  town  of  Dinant,  a 
view  of  Rimay  in  a  window  had  seemed  to 
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bring  her  close  to  the  cottage  beside  the 
river.  She  went  in  to  the  photographer's, 
and  had  forgotten  how  time  passed  while  she 
gazed  at  the  well-known  scenes.  She  had 
bought  a  view  of  the  cottage  and  its  sur- 
roundings for  Monsieur  Eugene  ;  she 
wondered  whether  he  would  recognise  it ; 
perhaps  he  might  be  tempted  to  go  with 
her  on  her  expedition. 

"  1  will  not  ask  him ;  I  would  so  much 
rather  go  alone.  He  knows  nothing  about 
Edmond,  and  I  could  never  tell  him." 

She  thought  that,  when  she  found 
Edmond,  they  would  go  together  to 
Monsieur  Eugene,  and  tell  him  all  their 
story,  and  tell  him,  too,  the  interest  that 
his  sister  had  taken  in  it.  He  had  been 
told  by  his  sister  all  that  related  to  Vidonze, 
and  he  had  been  very  indignant  at  his  per- 
secution ;  but  Jeanne  had  entreated  her 
friend  to  be  silent  about  her  love  for 
Edmond  Dupuis. 

She  found  Monsieur  Eugene  sitting  on 
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a  bench  in  front  of  the  square  grass  plot 
which  had  the  Chateau,  an  ugly  stone- 
building,  on  three  sides,  and  a  high  iron- 
railing  on  the  other. 

He  looked  much  healthier  than  he 
had  looked  at  Chateau  Montcour;  there 
was  even  a  faint  glow  of  colour  on  his 
withered  cheeks.  He  was  reading  a  letter, 
but  he  glanced  up  at  the  sound  of  footsteps 
on  the  crushed  slate  walk. 

"  Here  you  are  at  last,  my  child,"  he 
smiled  at  her.  "  I  thought  you  were  never 
coming  back." 

"  It  is  a  long  way  to  the  town,  and  I 
stayed  looking  at  photographs.  Look, 
uncle,  did  you  ever  see  a  place  like  this  ?" 
She  opened  her  parcel  and  showed  him  the 
view  of  the  cottage  by  the  river. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  "I  remember  it 
well ;  what  a  charming  picture  it  makes  ! 
If  I  were  younger  and  stronger  we 
would  go  there  some  day,  Jeanne. 
However,  you  may,    perhaps,    before  long 
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have  a  more  suitable  companion. "  He 
said  the  last  words  formally,  and  then 
he  gave  a  keen  look  at  Jeanne.  She 
blushed  ;  did  he  really  know  her  story, 
and  was  he  going  to  give  her  news  of 
Edmond  ?  Monsieur  Eugene's  face  re- 
flected the  change  he  saw  in  hers.  It 
evidently  took  him  by  surprise,  and  he 
looked  at  the  letter  which  he  still  held  in 
his  hand.  Jeanne  saw  that  something 
troubled  the  timid  little  man ;  she  sat 
down  beside  him  on  the  bench. 

"  I  have  quite  a  history  to  tell  you," 
she  said.  "  The  town  is  very  pretty  and 
bright  with  nice  shops  and  peeps  of 
charming  gardens  behind  the  houses, 
but  I  forget  that  when  you  were  here  as  a 
boy,  you  must  have  known  it  very  well." 

"  No,  I  seldom  went  into  Dinant,  I 
always  liked  the  country  best.  I  re- 
member we  used  to  go  in  for  the  fair; 
and  also  I  remember  the  huge  brown  cakes 
that  used  to  fill   the  shop- windows  ;  there 
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is  one  now,  I  believe,  at  Chateau  Montcour 
— a  huge  flat  cake  representing  the  town 
of  Dinant ;"  then  his  voice  changed,  and 
he  said  anxiously,  "  You  would  prefer  to 
live  in  a  town,  Jeanne  ?" 

Jeanne  saw  the  answer  he  wanted,  but 
even  to  humour  Monsieur  Eugene  she 
could  not  doceive  him. 

"  Yes,  for  some  reasons,"  she  said ; 
"  not  so  much  for  actual  liking,  but  one 
seems  to  get  more  fellowship,  and  also  it 
is  easier  to  get  information."  Monsieur 
Eugene  sighed,  but  Jeanne  turned  round  to 
him  before  he  could  speak.  "  But  we  are 
near  enough  to  a  town  here,"  she  said ; 
"  we  can  go  in  whenever  we  choose,  and 
yet  we  have  the  quiet  and  leisure  of  a 
country  life." 

"  Then  you  would  not  care  to  live  in 
a  great  city  like  Paris  for  instance  ?" 
Before  she  could  answer  he  went  on  hur- 
riedly :  "  Wait,  dear  child ;  I  have  no 
right  to  get  at  your  wishes  in  this  way.     I 
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have  to  speak  to  you  on  a  very  important 
subject.  My  brother  Kaoul,"  he  looked 
at  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  cleared  his 
throat,  nervously,  "  spoke  to  me  about 
you,  Jeanne,  the  day  he  went  away  from 
Montcour." 

Jeanne  had  listened  in  surprise  to  his 
unusual  flow  of  speech. 

"  Ah  !"  she  said,  impulsively,  "  I  knew 
it ;  Monsieur  Raoul  wants  to  separate  us, 
uncle." 

"  It  is  true,"  Eugene  looked  disturbed, 
he  had  not  thought  that  Jeanne  was  in 
Raoul's  secret,  "  he  wishes  to  take  you 
from  me  in  a  sense;  and  yet  as  he  says,  if 
I  can  only  conquer  this  selfish  shrinking 
that  I  have  from  the  noise  of  a  great  town, 
we  need  not  separate." 

Jeanne  felt  chilly  cold  ;  it  was  true  then, 
her  only  real  friend  in  this  family  had 
been  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne,  and  now 
tha  brothers  would  let  her  go  out  into  the 
world  friendless  and  unprotected.    Jeanne 
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was  frank  and  fearless,  but  she  was  very 
reticent ;  she  had  been  brought  up  in 
strict  ideas,  and  there  was  something  that 
shocked  these  ideas  in  the  notion  of 
living  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  one  to 
advise  or  protect  her.  Next  moment  a 
rush  of  joyful  hope  came  to  help  her 
timid  fear.  If  she  were  free  she  could  go 
where  she  pleased,  she  should  be  able  to 
find  Edmond ;  she  would  go  at  once  to 
Monsieur  Hallez,  and  he  would  tell  her 
what  to  do.  She  looked  up ;  Monsieur 
Eugene's  pale,  timid  eyes  were  full  of 
expectation. 

"  You  would  not  like  to  live  in  Paris  ?" 
she  said.  "  Mademoiselle  Claude  always 
said  it  would  not  do  for  you  to  live  in 
Paris." 

Monsieur  Eugene  smiled ;  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  girl  understood  his  meaning, 
and  yet  that  she  was  not  dealing  with 
him  frankly. 

"  I  must  do  as  Eaoul  wishes,"  he  said, 
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in  a  hesitating  voice.  "  My  dear  child,  be 
has  asked  me,  as  your  guardian,  to  give 
you  to  him  in  marriage." 

Jeanne  started  up  from  her  chair ;  she 
stood  facing  Monsieur  Eugene,  pale  and 
agitated. 

"  There  is  some  mistake ;  Monsieur 
Raoul  cannot  mean  to  do  me  such  an 
honour,"  she  said,  proudly. 

"  There  is  no  mistake,  dear  child,  and  if 
dear  Claude  had  lived  she  would  have  re- 
joiced. Raoul  spoke  of  it  at  Montcour, 
but  our  sorrow  was  then  too  fresh;  I 
could  think  of  nothing  else,"  he  said, 
sadly.  "  I  asked  him  to  wait ;  now  he 
writes  to  me  and  asks  for  an  answer.  He 
has  to  give  up  the  rooms  in  which  he  has 
lived  all  these  years,  and  he  says  it  is 
better  to  have  the  affair  settled  before  he 
takes  a  new  apartment.  May  he  come 
and  speak  to  you  himself,  and  you  will  say 
Yes,  Jeanne?" 

o  2 
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"  No,  Monsieur  Eugene,  I  cannot  say 
Yes.     I  do  not  love  your  brother." 

The  perplexed  old  man  put  his  hand 
up  to  his  forehead.  He  knew  nothing 
about  girls;  it  seemed  to  him  that  they 
should  marry  the  husbands  chosen  for  them 
— how  else  could  they  marry  ?  He  had 
not  asked  Jeanne  to  love  Raoul.  What 
notions  had  she  got  into  her  head  ? 

"My  child,"  he  gave  her  a  fatherly 
smile,  "it  is  now  that  I  more  than  ever 
miss  Claude.  She  would  have  put  this 
before  you  differently ;  she  would  tell  you 
so  much  better  than  I  can  that  love  comes 
with  marriage  :  every  good  woman  loves 
her  husband." 

Jeanne's  spirit  rose  in  rebellion.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  these  two  brothers 
meant  to  dispose  of  her  as  they  chose. 
Her  tenderness  for  the  kind  old  man 
checked  her  anger ;  but  she  was  indignant 
with  Monsieur  Raoul. 

She  felt  all  at  once  shy  and  estranged 
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from  Monsieur  Eugene,  and  she  stood 
looking  at  the  wall  behind  him,  wonder- 
ing how  she  could  make  him  understand. 

"I  have  perhaps  been  abrupt,"  there 
was  a  pathetic  sweetness  in  his  voice  that 
instantly  brought  back  Jeanne's  sympathy. 
"  But  you  must  forgive  me,  child.  I  am 
only  an  old  solitary  bachelor,  who  has  lived 
so  long  shut  up  that  he  has  almost  for- 
gotten he  was  ever  young.  I  wish  Raoul 
would  come  and  plead  his  own  cause." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Jeanne  quickly,  "  it 
is  much  better  not.  I  am  sure  Monsieur 
Eaoul  does  not  love  me,  and  even  if  he  did 
I  do  not  love  him." 

Monsieur  Eugene  looked  very  sad. 

"  It  is  all  wrong,"  he  said,  more  to  him- 
self than  to  Jeanne;  "I  have  placed  it 
wrongly  before  her,  and  she  cannot  under- 
stand. A  woman  would  have  managed  so 
much  better."  Then  he  said  humbly  to 
the  girl  who  stood  before  him  :  "  We  will 
not  talk  about  it  any  more,  my  child.    You 
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shall  think  it  over  quietly,  and  perhaps 
you  will  see  that  it  would  be  a  good  ar- 
rangement. But  my  Jeanne  must  not  be 
troubled  about  anything.  I  promised  this 
to  Claude — go  in  and  rest,  child,  you  are 
tired." 

She  was  glad  to  leave  him;  but  she  was 
not  tired  ;  her  whole  nature  was  in  revolt 
against  Raoul  de  Matagne.  She  had 
thought  him  selfish ;  now  she  saw  she  had 
not  wronged  him.  He  did  not  love  her, 
but  he  wished  to  have  a  wife ;  and  though 
he  knew  that  his  brother's  health  must 
suffer  in  such  a  town  as  Paris,  he  thought 
it  would  be  "  a  good  arrangement "  to  have 
Monsieur  Eugene  to  live  with  him,  so  that 
Jeanne  might  watch  over  him.  Jeanne 
was  very  angry;  she  walked  up  and  down 
her  room,  unable  to  calm  the  tempest  of 
feeling  that  stirred  her  so  strongly.  But 
as  she  grew  quieter  it  occurred  to  her  that 
perhaps  Monsieur  Raoul  meant  to  do  her  a 
kindness. 
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"  After  all,"  she  thought,  "  he  could  of 
course  marry  anyoue  he  chooses ;  and  if  he 
wants  to  marry  me  it  is  plainly  only  from 
compassion  ;  he  does  not  love  me." 

The  compassion  was  galling;  but  Jeanne 
was  too  just  not  to  see  that  Monsieur  Raoul 
meant  to  be  kind.  He  offered  her  a  home 
and  a  position,  and  he  did  not  propose  to 
separate  her  from  her  best  friend. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    AFTER-CROP. 

TTALlDRIE  stood  tapping  at  her  mistress's 
"       door. 

"  There  is  a  visitor  for  Madame,"  she 
said,  with  an  aggrieved  air ;  "  It  is  Mon- 
sieur Baconfoy,  and  he  has  brought  luggage 
with  him.  Madame  did  not  tell  me  that 
she  expected  a  visitor." 

"  I  knew  nothing  about  it,"  said  Pauline ; 
but  she  felt  pleased;  she  knew  that  Edmond 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  cousin.  She 
found  them  both  in  the  salon,  and  Baconfoy 
congratulated  her  on  the  improvement  in 
her  looks. 

"  You  are  a  good  advertisement  for  the 
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healthiness  of  the  town,"  he  said,  "  and 
Edmond  is  as  brown  and  hale  as  one  of  the 
marble  cutters  on  the  cliffs.  I  want  to 
see  some  of  these  famous  sketches  he  has 
been  making." 

Edmond  seemed  quiet ;  his  wife  thought 
he  would  have  shown  more  pleasure  at 
seeing  his  cousin.  While  the  sketches  were 
being  examined  she  stood  gathering  up  her 
photographs.  Baconfoy  came  to  the  table 
and  began  to  look  at  them. 

"  Charming,"  he  said.  "  I  wonder  you 
have  not  painted  this,  Edmond,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  view  of  Jeanne's  cottage. 

"  It  is  not  here,"  he  said,  carelessly ;  "  It 
is  much  farther  up  the  Meuse." 

"  You  know  where  it  is  then,  Edmond  ?" 
said  Pauline.  "  If  it  is  not  very  far  you 
will  take  me  to  see  it.  Oh,  you  must, 
indeed  you  must ;  I  feel  as  if  I  must  see 
that  cottage,  it  is  charming." 

Baconfoy  turned  to  the  back  of  the 
photograph,  and   he  saw  written  in  pencil, 
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"  The  Meuse,  near  Rimay."  A  revelation 
came  to  him.  He  looked  at  Edmond,  and 
he  understood  the  grave,  constrained 
manner  and  serious  face ;  then  he  looked 
at  Pauline,  and  he  thought  Edmond  weak 
and  foolish. 

"Why  don't  you  take  your  wife  to 
Rimay  ?"  he  said.  "  Why  do  we  not  all  go 
and  see  our  charming  friend  the  widow? 
and  then  we  can  find  out  this  view.  What 
do  you  say,  Madame  Pauline  ?" 

Pauline  clapped  her  little  hands  eagerly; 
then  the  joy  faded  out  of  her  face  as  she 
looked  at  her  husband. 

"  You  do  not  want  to  go  Edmond  ?" 
she  said.  "  Ah,  it  is  because  of  the 
pictures  you  are  painting  at  Auseremme." 

Baconfoy  looked  steadily  in  the  young 
man's  face,  with  a  slight  curl  in  the  square 
corners  of  his  full,  firm  lips. 

"  Never  mind  your  pictures,  my  boy," 
he  said,  "  you  owe  some  politeness  to 
Madame  Boulotte,  you  were  always  talking 
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of  her  kindness  when  you  were  at  Rimay." 

Edmond  looked  dull  and  uninterested. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  we  will  go  and  see 
her  before  we  leave  Dinant ;  but  not  just 
now.  I  have  a  sketch  in  hand  near  the 
town,  and  every  day  changes  the  colour 
of  the  foliage." 

"  Bah  !  and  what  if  it  does  ?  You  are 
not  an  artist  working  for  your  bread,  you 
can  afford  to  throw  away  a  sketch.  Ma 
foi !  you  used  to  call  me  a  woman-hater ; 
but  yet  if  I  saw  my  wife  wanting  some- 
thing very  much  I  should  think  I  ought  to 
give  way.     Aha,  my  friend  !" 

Pauline  gave  him  a  saucy  smile. 

"  You  are  improving,"  she  said.  "  I  shall 
tell  Madame  Boulotte  that  I  begin  to  have 
hopes  of  you." 

Baconfoy  pinched  her  cheek  ;  he  flinched 
a  little  however  at  her  words.  It  was  very 
surprising  to  him  that  this  little  weakness, 
of  which  he  was  thoroughly  ashamed,  could 
have  made  itself  apparent  to  anyone.     He 
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was  conscious,  too,  of  a  little  duplicity. 
The  photograph  had  served  as  an  easy  ap- 
proach to  the  subject ;  but  he  knew  that 
he  had  left  Namur  determined  to  pay 
another  visit  to  the  friendly  widow  of 
Rimay.  Why  should  he  not  go  and  see 
her?  She  amused  him,  and  she  inte- 
rested him  also ;  and  at  their  age  there 
was  no  chance  that  anything  more  than 
these  pleasant  meetings  would  ever  occur 
between  them.  Still  he  thought  Pauline 
silly  and  tiresome  to  joke  on  the  subject;  but 
then  she  was  silly,  and  she  was  a  woman ; 
he  had  no  right  to  expect  wisdom  from 
her.  Madame  Boulotte  was  also  a  woman, 
but  her  tact  concealed  the  natural  defi- 
ciencies of  her  sex.  Perhaps  when  Pauline 
grew  older  she  also  would  become  wiser  ; 
but  he  thought  she  could  never  hope  to  be 
like  Madame  Boulotte. 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  Pauline,  "  if  Edmond 
will  not  go,  I  shall  go  without  him — will 
you  come  too  ?" 
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Pauline  sidled  up  to  her  husband,  and 
clasped  her  fingers  round  his  arm. 

"I  will  not  go,"  she  whispered,  "if  you 
do  not  wish  it;  but  I  do  long  to  see  if 
there  really  is  a  place  so  beautiful  as  that 
looks,"  she  pointed  to  the  photograph. 

Edmond  smiled  at  her,  and  then  when 
he  saw  his  cousin  looking  at  him  he  felt 
annoyed. 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  will  go  one  day,"  he  said. 
"  Now  which  is  Jules'  room  ?"  Then  seeing 
Pauline's  perplexed  look.  "  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  he  was  coming,"  he  said  ;  "  I  put 
the  letter  into  my  pocket,  and  did  not  read 
it  till  I  reached  Anseremme.  Go,  my 
child,"  he  said  kindly,  "and  settle  with 
Valerie." 

"  You  are  a  fine  host,"  said  Baconfoy— 
secretly  he  was  rejoiced  to  see  Pauline 
leave  the  room — "  but  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Why  don't  you  want  to  go  and  see  Madame 
Boulotte  ?" 

Edmond  turned  away. 
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"  I  do  wish  to  see  her,  and  we  will  go 
some  day — did  you  not  hear  me  say  so  to 
Pauline?" 

Baconfoy  followed  him,  and  put  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

"  My  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "  it  is  use- 
less to  fence  with  me,  who  have  known  you 
all  your  life.  You  do  not  want  to  go  to 
Rimay.  Good — I  know  it,  and  see  it,  and 
respect  your  motive  for  staying  away ;  but 
I  tell  you  the  motive  is  a  mistake." 

Edmond  had  flushed  while  his  cousin 
spoke,  now  he  looked  at  him  and  laughed. 

"  You  are  too  wise  for  once.  I  am 
interested  in  my  picture,  and  I  do  not  care 
to  leave  it." 

"Yes,  yes;  you  see  that  motive;  but 
I  see  more  than  you  do  because  I  am  only 
an  outside  observer,  my  friend.  You  have, 
we  will  say  that  you  have,  a  picture  in 
your  house,  and,  while  you  have  a  fever, 
this  picture  bears  to  you  a  terrible  aspect ; 
you  shut  up  the  room  in  which  it  hangs  ; 
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you  forsake  the  house  perhaps,  and  you  go 
and  live  in  another.  The  longer  you  keep 
from  looking  at  that  picture  the  more 
terrible  it  will  seem  to  you ;  it  will  at  last 
become  monstrous  in  your  imagination. 
Well  then,  go  in  broad  daylight  and  look 
at  it ;  not  only  will  you  find  that  the  terror 
which  besets  you  has  chiefly  been  self- 
created,  and  that  the  picture  has  become 
quite  common-place,  but — " 

"Bravo,  you  are  becoming  quite  imagi- 
native, Jules;  it  would  serve  you  right, 
however,  if  I  suggested  that  you  are  im- 
patient yourself  to  get  to  Rimay — " 

Pauline  put  her  pretty  head  in  at  the 
door. 

"  Come  with  me,  cousin  Jules,"  she 
said ;  "  Mademoiselle  Herkenne  has  given 
me  the  choice  of  two  rooms  for  you, 
and  I  want  to  know  which  you  like 
best." 

Edmond  blessed  her  in  his  heart.  He 
greatly  resented  his  cousin's  clear-sighted- 
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ness  and,  above  all,  his  outspoken  inter- 
ference.    Yet  the  words    stuck.      It  was 
possible   that  he   had   been  cherishing  a 
mere  phantom.     Since  he  had  left  Namur 
he  had  had  less  temptation  to   think   of 
Jeanne.     The  outward    distraction   given 
by  his  painting,  had  helped  him  to  keep  the 
door  firmly  closed  on  the  thoughts  which 
his  better  nature  felt  to  be   a   wrong  to 
Pauline's    trusting   love ;  but  the  sudden 
sight  of  the  photographs    had  flung  this 
door  violently  open.     He  had  gone  back 
to  the  past  in   one  instant,    and   to  that 
time  of   unconscious    love    when   he   and 
Jeanne  had  lived  only  for  one  another — 
when  the  future  had  meant  his  next  meet- 
ing with  her,  and  the  past  had  been  filled 
with    her  looks  and  words — when  it  had 
seemed    as    if  every    meeting    must    be 
sweeter  than    the  last,    and  yet  when  it 
came    it    had    only  left  a  more  impatient 
lougiug  for  the  next.     Baconfoy's  arrival 
had  disturbed  this  retrospect,   and  when 
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Pauline  came  in,  a  feeling  of  resentment 
rose. 

It  was  she  who  had  wrecked  his  happi- 
ness. He  had  told  her  he  could  not  offer 
her  love,  and  she  had  said  she  would  be 
satisfied ;  but  she  had  not  kept  her  word. 
Except  on  that  one  evening,  he  had  never 
spoken  an  unfriendly  word  to  her;  but 
more  than  once  she  had  been  sad  and 
silent.  She  was  far  less  demonstrative 
and  caressing  than  she  had  been  at  first, 
as  if  she  feared  to  weary  him.  Their 
marriage  had  been  a  sad  mistake.  He  had 
felt  while  they  urged  him  to  go  to  Rimay 
that,  if  the  mere  view  had  had  power  to 
revive  feeling  so  strongly,  the  close 
presence  of  all  that  was  connected  with 
Jeanne  would  be  fatal  to  his  peace.  But 
the  idea  thrown  out  by  Baconfoy  had  taken 
a  strong  hold  on  him. 

The  torment  which  the  sight  of  Pauline 
had  roused  had  made  him  feel  that  life  was 
not  worth  having  while  it  lasted ;  he  was 
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fettered — all  freedom  bad  left  him.  At 
any  price  he  must  be  freed  from  this 
burden.  These  were  only  some  of  the 
throbbing,  rebellious  thoughts  that  crowded 
on  him,  driving  his  forbearance  and  any 
other  long-suffering  faculty  out  of  sight ; 
but  this  notion  of  Jules'  was  new.  He 
stood  thinking.  After  all,  it  might  be 
possible  that  Jules  was  right — till  lately 
he  had  thought  harshly  of  Jeanne ;  it 
was  chiefly  imagination  that  had  caused 
the  revulsion.  It  might  be  that  he  had 
let  imagination  colour  his  feelings. 

"  Why  should  I  not  try  F  "  he  said,  "  I 
cannot  be  worse  off  than  I  am  to-day." 

He  turned  away  with  a  look  of  disgust 
at  his  own  powerlessness,  for  he  felt 
utterly  powerless  against  the  tide  of  love 
which  was  sweeping  over  him,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  spreading  into  a  wide 
channel  that  separated  him  entirely  from 
Pauline. 

Edmond  closed  his    eyes  and  clenched 
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his  hands  nervously.  At  that  moment  all 
duty  seemed  blotted  out — the  most  dis- 
tinct feeling  of  which  he  was  conscious  was 
a  longing  to  be  freed  from  his  wife. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    COTTAGE    BESIDE    THE    RIVER. 

11/rONSIEUR,  BACONFOY  and  Madame 
■^*-  Boulotte  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
widow's  pretty  little  house  at  Rimay.  A 
carriage  had  just  driven  away  in  which 
were  Edmond  and  Pauline. 

"  There  is  nothing  like  youth,"  she  said, 
softly ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  a 
question  in  her  voice  as  though  she  would 
like  the  assertion  to  be  contradicted. 

Baconfoy  looked  at  her  sharply. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,  of  that  Madame,  I 
manage  to  find  life  pleasant;  but  what 
do  you  mean  by  saying  this  now  ?  " 

"  I  mean   it   is  delightful  to    see   that 
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pretty  young  creature  so  full  of  love  and 
happiness.  I  only  wish  my  brother  An- 
toine  would  marry.  I  thought  he  was 
coming  this  way." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  he  is  coming."  Mon- 
sieur Baconfoy  did  not  add,  as  he  might 
have  added,  that  he  had  hurried  his 
cousins  to  Rimay  so  as  to  avoid  a  meeting 
with  Yidonze  at  his  sister's  house.  "  Are 
you  thinking  of  any  special  person, 
Madame  ?  "  he  went  on ;  "  his  housekeeper 
for  instance  ?  Ah,  she  is  a  fine,  well-grown 
woman  !" 

He  reddened  as  he  saw  the  widow's  lip 
curl. 

"  No,  not  his  housekeeper,  Monsieur ; 
I  fancy  my  brother  can  do  better  than 
that." 

Baconfoy  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  he 
felt  perverse. 

"  You  have  not  seen  her,  I  think." 

"  No ;  but  if  I  visit  Edmoud  and  his 
wife  I  shall  see  her  before  long.     She  is  no 
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doubt  quite  suited  to  her  position,  and  she 
had  better  remain  in  it." 

Baconfoy  felt  himself  snubbed,  and  yet 
he  did  not  feel  pugnacious  or  vexed  with 
his  companion;  he  only  pitied  Madame 
Boulotte  for  being  a  woman ;  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  she  could  be  quite  free 
from  the  pettiness  of  her  sex.  He  changed 
the  subject. 

"  Then  you  are  now  contented  with  my 
cousin's  choice  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?"  she  looked  at  him  curiously. 
"  If  my  friend  Edmond  is  always  as  happy 
as  he  seemed  to-day,  surely  he  has  done 
wisely." 

Baconfoy  winced ;  he  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  betray  Edmond  even  to  this 
sympathetic  friend ;  but  he  had  not 
been  host  of  La  Grue  for  twenty  years 
without  learning  the  art  of  self-control,  and 
his  face  told  no  tales  even  to  quick-witted 
Madame  Boulotte. 

"  Yes — she  is  a  sweet,  loving  little  crea- 
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ture,"  he  said,  "  and  I  hope  they  are 
having  a  happy  day  together." 

She  was  right  in  saying  that  Edmond 
Dupuis  looked  bright.  Monsieur  Baconfoy 
had  been  very  amusing  during  the  journey, 
and  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  early 
morning  had  been  exhilarating.  Then 
had  come  Madame  Boulotte's  hearty  wel- 
come and  delicious  breakfast ;  and  when 
Pauline  proposed  to  drive  over  without 
delay  to  see  the  cottage,  Edmond  had 
given  a  smiling  consent  as  if  it  were  an 
expected  part  of  the  day's  programme. 
The  sparkle  and  gay  humour  of  his  com- 
panions helped  his  natural  unreality ;  he 
was  going  to  please  Pauline,  and  for  the 
time  he  felt  as  bright  as  he  looked,  as  he 
waved  his  hand,  and  then  kissed  a  fare- 
well to  Madame  Boulotte. 

The  road  was  picturesque,  but  it  did  not 
suggest  painful  memories.  He  had  always 
gone  to  see  Jeanne  in  his  boat ;  and  Pauline 
went  on  chatting  merrily,  enchanted  that 
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her  husband  listened,  and  did  not,  as  he 
so  often  did,  take  up  a  newspaper,  or  look 
aAvay  absorbed  in  his  thoughts.  She  was 
laughing  about  the  pair  they  had  left  on 
the  doorsteps,  and  wondering  if  anything 
would  come  of  their  acquaintance. 

"  I  fancy  not,"  Edmond  said ;  "  and  they 
are  such  good  friends  now,  it  would  be 
a  pity  if  they  married  and  did  not 
jigree." 

"  They  seem  too  old  to  marry,"  said 
Pauline.  "  I  can  never  imagine  what 
middle-aged  people  can  find  to  say  to  one 
another  when  they  marry.  They  can  find 
nothing  to  admire  in  each  other,  to  begin 
with." 

"  Jules  says  he  thinks  Madame  Boulotte 
very  handsome,"  said  Edmond. 

Pauline  pouted  her  pretty  lips,  and 
shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  I  suppose  when  I  am  her  age  I  shall 
see  things  with  changed  eyes  ;  but  I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  growing  old.  Oh!  Edmond, 
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you  could  not  like  me  if  I  grew  to  be  a 
fat  old  woman." 

Edmond  laughed. 

"  Be  comforted,"  he  said  ;  "  people  who 
live  together  do  uot  see  the  change  in 
one  another ;  it  comes  too  gradually." 

"  Ah  !  but,  Edmond,"  she  said,  softly,  "  if 
you  ever  leave  off  loving  me,  I  shall  die." 

He  never  encouraged  this  kind  of  talk ; 
certainly  he  had  not  promised  to  love 
Pauline;  he  had  only  offered  her  friend- 
ship ;  but,  his  nature  being  generous,  he 
suffered  under  a  consciousness  of  obliga- 
tion when  Pauline  spoke  of  her  love. 

"  Don't  talk  about  dying,"  he  laughed 
as  he  spoke ;  "  it  is  not  so  very  long,  my 
child,  since  you  began  to  live." 

But  he  stopped  ;  he  did  not  see  the 
tender,  half-reproachful  look  in  his  wife's 
sweet,  dark  eyes,  for  the  road  had  suddenly 
turned,  and  the  well-known  scene  was 
before  him ;  on  the  left  was  the  opening  of 
the  gorge,  rent  through  the  tall  cliff  which 
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had  hitherto  bordered  that  side  of  the 
road,  with  the  swift  brook  dashing  through 
it  on  its  way  to  the  river,  and  on  the  right, 
bevond  the  stretch  of  green  meadow, 
streaked  just  now  with  faint  purple  blos- 
soms, was  the  broad  and  silver  Meuse, 
backed  by  its  dark  hills  with  their  white- 
stemmed  birch  trees  ;  between  the  crocus- 
pied  meadow  and  the  river,  was  the 
cottage. 

Edmond's  heart  throbbed  wildly  ;  he  saw 
at  once  that  smoke  was  curling  from  the 
chimney,  and  a  mad  hope  seized  him.  He 
did  not  hear  Pauline's  exclamtion  of  de- 
light ;  he  pulled  up  the  horse  abruptly. 

"  Will  you  take  the  reins  a  moment  ?" 
he  said.    "  I  will  be  back  again  directly." 

"  Let  us  drive  to  the  cottage,  and  put 
up  the  horse.  See,  there  is  a  stable 
beside  it,"  said  Pauline.  "  It  is  very 
pretty,  I  will  wait  while  you  make  a 
sketch,  dearest." 

But  Edmond  had  flune  the   reins  into 
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her  lap,  and  was  already  out  of  sight 
round  the  angle  of  the  cottage.  Pauline 
was  not  observant,  and,  spite  of  her  love, 
she  was  not  in  sympathy  with  her  hus- 
band. She  saw  he  was  in  a  hurry ; 
but  she  had  not  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
violent  re-action  of  feeling  that  had  lite- 
rally carried  him  away  from  her  side.  It 
was  so  violent  that  it  checked  thought  in 
him.  The  wild  hope,  however,  died  as  he 
turned  the  angle  of  the  cow-stable.  In  front 
of  the  cottage  a  sunburnt,  pleasant-looking 
old  man  sat  shredding  a  cabbage  into  a  brass 
pan,  and  behind  him  in  the  open  doorway 
a  still  older  woman  sat,  her  legs  swathed 
in  flannel  resting  on  a  broken  chair. 

The  man  smiled  and  nodded  at  Mon- 
sieur Dupuis,  and  then  went  on  with  his 
work.  Edmond  realised  that  the  cottage 
was  let  to  strangers,  and  he  felt  stupefied 
with  the  shock.  Ah  !  why  had  he  not 
come  before  ?  Why  had  he  waited  and 
been  so  supine  ?     Well,  he  would  act  now. 
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"  Good  day,  Monsieur,"  he  came  close 
up  to  the  old  man.  "  Have  you  been  living 
here  long  ?" 

"  Ah  !  Monsieur,"  he  said,  or  rather 
mumbled,  for  he  had  few  teeth,  "  we  are 
living  here,  and  we  are  not  living  here. 
Monsieur  le  Cure  has  said  that  some  day 
the  cottage  will  be  wanted  again,  and  that 
therefore  it  must  not  be  left  empty,  and 
the  cottage  of  Rose  had  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
and  said  Monsieur  le  Cure,  '  Well,  then, 
Mathieu  and  Eugenie  can  go  to  Made- 
moiselle Jeanne's  cottage,  and  Rose  can 
take  care  of  their  house  till  her  own  shall 
be  mended.'  " 

All  this  was  poured  out  volubly,  but  so 
indistinctly  that  Edmond  only  heard  frag- 
ments of  its  information. 

"  Who  do  you  say  will  want  the  cottage  ?" 
he  said  impatiently. 

The  old  man  looked  keenly  at  him. 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  stranger  then,"  he  said  ; 
"and  yet  at  first  I  thought  you  were  a 
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friend  of  Mademoiselle  Jeanne."  Then  his 
smile  faded  and  he  looked  perplexed. 
"  Do  you  come  from  far  off,  Mon- 
sieur ?  "  he  said.  "  You  know  perhaps  a 
photographer  named  Monsieur  Antoine 
Yidonze  ?" 

Edmond  had  been  struck  by  the  change 
in  the  old  man's  face  and  manner,  and  his 
recollection  had  come  back.  It  was  much 
better  that  these  people  should  think  him  a 
stranger,  and  that  he  should  not  question 
them  respecting  Jeanne.  There  was  no 
saying  how  much  they  might  know,  and  he 
did  not  wish  that  Pauline  should  learn 
the  story  of  Jeanne  Lahaye.  He  was  sure 
that  so  far  his  wife  had  no  suspicion  that 
the  girl  he  had  loved  was  connected  with 
the  cottage  beside  the  river. 

"  Is  Monsieur  Hallez  at  home,  do  you 
know  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  at  this  time  of  day  he 
is  always  at  the  presbytery.  Does  Mon- 
sieur then  know  Monsieur  le  Cure  ?" 
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He  got  up  as  he  spoke.  Edmond  had 
evidently  risen  in  his  esteem.  Then  he 
turned  round  to  his  old  wife,  who  had 
been  blinking  her  small  watery  eyes  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  see  the  stranger's  face. 

"  Do  you  hear,  Eugenie,"  he  said  ;  "  this 
gentleman  has  come  to  see  Monsieur  le 
Cure'." 

The  old  woman  gave  a  feeble  cough. 

"  Then  he  should  go  to  the  presbytery  ; 
this  is  not  his  way  there." 

Edmond  heard,  and  a  flush  rose  up  in 
his  cheeks ;  but  just  then  Pauline  came 
round  the  corner  of  the  stable,  leading  the 
horse;  she  left  it  and  ran  to  him. 

"  So  you  are  here.  I  began  to  think 
you  were  lost,  and  I  came  to  see.  Oh, 
Edmond,  how  pretty  it  is  !  do  come  and 
fasten  up  the  horse.  I  want  to  go  down 
to  the  river." 

For  the  time  he  had  forgotten  her  exist- 
ence, and  now  he  stared  at  her,  uncertain 
what  to  do. 
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When  he  left  Rimay  he  had  had  no  defi- 
nite purpose.  Now  he  felt  that  no  power 
would  induce  him  to  give  up  seeing  Mon- 
sieur Hallez ;  but  Pauline  must  not  go 
with  him. 

"  I  am  going  a  little  farther,"  he  said ; 
"  I  shall  not  be  long  away.  This  good 
man  will  give  you  a  chair  if  you  are 
tired.', 

He  hurried  away  from  her  to  the  horse, 
and  brought  him  round  to  the  front  of  the 
house. 

"  You  will  see  him  if  he  stands  here," 
he  said.  "  I  will  give  him  a  feed,  and  he 
will  stay  quiet  till  I  come  back." 

"  Let  him  loose,  Monsieur,"  said  the  old 
woman.  "The  stable  is  empty,  for  the 
goats  are  away  till  evening ;  but  it  is 
clean,  and  your  beast  will  be  cool  in  there, 
and  free  of  the  flies  which  are  teazing: 
him." 

He  bustled  forward  and  opened  one  of 
the    tall   green    doors.      Edmond's   heart 
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ached  sorely ;  it  seemed  as  if  next 
moment  Jeanne  might  come  out  with 
her  arm  round  Merette.  He  would  not 
look  into  the  dark,  cool  place,  but  he 
busied  himself  in  helping  to  unfasten  the 
buckles  and  straps,  which  the  old  man 
seemed  to  understand  much  better  than  he 
did. 

Pauline  clapped  her  hands  as  the  horse 
went  into  the  stable. 

"  Now  I  am  free  !  "  she  said.  "  You  will 
let  me  go  with  you,  Edmond  ?  " 

"It  is  too  far  for  you;  I  shall  go  so 
much  faster  alone.  Stay  here  like  a  good 
girl." 

He  waved  his  hand  and  was  gone. 
Pauline  looked  after  him  ;  then  she  began 
to  cry,  and  walked  away  to  the  river- 
side, so  as  to  hide  her  tears  from  the  old 
woman. 

11  Mathieu  !  Mathieu  !  " — the  crippled 
woman  could  not  see  from  her  seat  within 
the  doorway   that  her  husband  was  busy 
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shutting  the  stable-door — "  Mathieu  !"  she 
cried,  and  she  struck  her  stick  against 
the  wall. 

Mathieu  heard  the  unusual  sounds. 

"Yes — yes,  Eugenie;  I  am  coming,  I 
am  coming.  What  ails  you  then,  my 
friend,,,  he  cried,  in  an  anxious  voice. 
But  when  he  came  in  sight  of  her, 
Eugenie  was  just  as  he  had  left  her, 
except  that  her  mouth  was  screwed  up  and 
her  neck  was  craned  forward  in  eager  ex- 
pectation of  his  coming. 

"Mathieu,"  she  said,  in  a  whisper,  "is 
the  young  lady  there  out  of  hearing  ?" 

Pauline  had  strayed  along  beside  the 
river,  and  was  now  standing  where  she 
could  see  her. 

"  Yes — yes  ;  even  you,  with  your  sharp 
ears,  could  not  hear  so  far  off  as  the  river, 
my  friend  ;  but  what  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

"  That  I  think  you  must  be  getting 
deaf,"  said  Eugenie. 

Mathieu  laughed  blithely.     "  Well,  I  am 

vol.  n.  Q 
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old,"  he  said;  "  so  you  must  not  wonder, 
my  friend." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  she  frowned ;  "  but  I 
knew  by  his  voice  that  Monsieur  was  the 
friend  of  Mam'zelle  Jeanne,  who  used  to 
row  down  here  from  Bimay;  and  yet  did 
you  not  notice  that  he  never  said  a  word  to 
show  he  had  been  here  before?"  she  laughed, 
at  Mathieu's  look  of  alarm.  "  Well,  can 
you  not  see  why  ?  that  little  lady  yonder  is 
his  wife  or  his  sweetheart ;  he  will  not 
talk  to  her  about  Mam'zelle  Jeanne." 
The  crippled  woman  chuckled  and 
leaned  back  still  more  in  her  wooden 
chair. 

Mathieu  '  stood  looking  at  her,  one 
hand  planted  on  his  hip,  and  his  head 
a  little  on  one  side,  like  an  inquisitive 
sparrow. 

"  How  clever  you  are  !"  he  said.  "  Holy 
Virgin !  what  things  come  into  her  head  as 
she  sits  there  doing  nothing  !  I  will  go 
and  ask  the  young  lady  if  she  is  his  wife, 
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and  I  will  ask  her  if  her  husband  used  to 
live  at  Rimay." 

"  Stay,"  Eugenie  called  out  so  shrilly 
that  the  sound  reached  Pauline.  But  her 
voice  sank  when  her  husband  stood  still 
again. 

"  Say  as  little  as  you  can  to  her,"  she 
said ;  "  remember  Monsieur  le  Cure  said 
you  were  not  to  speak  to  anyone  of 
Mam'zelle  Jeanne.  If  it  is  as  I  think,  this 
young  lady  can  be  no  friend  of  hers." 


o  2 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

AT  THE    PEESBTTERY. 

fTIHE  boy  Felix  did  not  find  life  nearly  so 
-*-  much  to  his  taste  as  it  had  been  in 
the  days  when  he  herded  Merette  and  swept 
out  her  stable,  and  carried  water  and  did 
errands  for  Jeanne  Lahaye.  If  he  had 
only  had  Father  Hallez  to  deal  with  there 
is  no  knowing  the  extent  to  which  he  might 
not  have  imposed  on  the  worthy  priest's 
forbearance  and  credulity.  Monsieur  Hallez 
thought  Jeanne  almost  faultless,  and  there- 
fore a  simple  village  lad  trained  by  her 
from  early  childhood  might  be  supposed  to 
be  quite  innocent  and  trustworthy;  but 
L^ontine,  his  housekeeper,    had,    so  Felix 
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averred,  eyes  in  the  back  of  her  head,  and 
she  soon  found  out  that  Jeanne's  protege 
was  a  lying,  idle  little  scapegrace,  and  that 
his  smiling,  simple  face  was  a  deceit,  and 
could  be  put  on  at  the  shortest  notice. 

Still,  even  when  the  good  Cure's  eyes 
had  been  opened  sorely  against  his  will,  he 
would  not  discharge  Felix.  "There  is 
always  hope  of  amendment/'  he  said, 
benevolently,  "  and  the  child  is  young." 

At  which  Leontine  went  away  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders,  and  grumbling  that  if 
the  child  had  any  spirit  he  would  run  away. 

So  he  would,  for  the  housekeeper  did 
not  spare  him;  and  he  much  wished  to 
leave  the  presbytery,  but  the  remembrance 
of  the  photographer's  promise  was  very 
dear  to  his  heart,  and  if  he  left  the  Cure's 
service  he  had  no  means  of  getting  infor- 
mation about  Mam'zelle  Jeanne.  Hitherto, 
though  he  had  listened  at  the  door  when- 
ever Leontine  went  into  her  master's 
study,     he     had    never    heard     Jeanne's 
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name  mentioned ;  and  more  than  once  he 
had  been  caught  listening  and  soundly 
cuffed  by  the  indignant  housekeeper. 
This  morning  he  had  been  found  out 
stealing  apricots  just  beside  the  study 
window ;  and  Father  Hallez,  while  he 
dug  up  hi3  potatoes  and  examined  into 
the  condition  of  his  gourds  in  his  mary- 
gold-bordered  garden,  had  been  reading 
Felix  a  more  severe  lecture  than  usual, 
for,  good  and  excellent  as  the  priest 
was,  he  had  a  weakness — his  apricots 
were  the  coveted  luxury  of  the  whole  year. 
He  loved  their  beauty  almost  as  much 
as  he  enjoyed  their  flavour,  and  to  sit 
in  his  rustic  arbour,  covered  with  yellow 
bean  vines,  and  watch  the  golden  fruit 
mellowing  in  the  sunshine  to  a  ruddy  ripe- 
ness, was  a  pleasure  he  would  not  easily 
have  lost. 

"  It  is  a  theft,  Felix,"  he  said  ;  "  six 
large  apricots  are  property ;  and  it  is  un- 
grateful,   for  I   meant    one  of    them  for 
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you;  henceforth  I  mast  not  let  you 
work  near  the  tree  if  it  exposes  you  to 
temptation." 

Felix  hated  life  that  morning,  and  he 
felt  exquisite  satisfaction  when  the  fork 
with  which  the  Cure  was  digging  stuck  in 
the  middle  of  a  very  fine  potatoe  and  broke 
it  in  two. 

His  ears  were  quicker  than  his  master's, 
and  he  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps 
crunching  on  the  loose,  slaty  path  in  front 
of  the  house. 

"  There  is  a  visitor,  Monsieur,"  he  said, 
"  shall  I  go  and  see  who  it  is  ?" 

Whilst  Felix  went  towards  the  house,  the 
Cure  stuck  the  fork  into  the  ground  and 
paused  to  wipe  his  forehead  and  let  down 
the  skirts  of  his  soutane,  which  he  had 
tucked  up  while  digging. 

The  front  door  was  closed,  for  Leon- 
tine  had  gone  to  see  a  sick  neighbour. 
Felix  opened  it,  and  he  gasped  when  he 
saw  who  the  visitor  was.     He  had  often 
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wondered  whether  Monsieur  Dupuis  had 
taken  Jeanne  away.  He  had  been  quite 
sharp  enough  to  see  that  Edmond  was 
the  favoured  rival  of  Monsieur  Yidonze  ; 
and  here  was  the  chance  he  had  so  long 
waited  for. 

"  Ah,  good  day,  Monsieur/'  he  said. 
Edmond  stared  ;  the  boy  had  grown,  and 
he  did  not  at  once  recognise  him. 

"  Good  day,  Felix,"  he  said ;  but  he  did 
not  smile.  Bitter  memories  were  crushing 
all  hope  out  of  his  life. 

"  Monsieur,"  Felix  began,  and  then  he 
stood  open-mouthed.  He  wanted  to  say 
where  is  Mademoiselle  Jeanne,  but  the 
Monsieur  Dupuis  before  him,  sad  and 
stern-looking,  was  no  longer  the  laughing 
Monsieur  Edmond  who  had  pulled  his  hair 
and  pinched  his  ear,  and  who  had  so 
often  flung  him  a  coin  for  helping  to  un- 
fasten the  boat. 

Felix  had  deteriorated  since  Jeanne 
went  away,  bat  he  loved  her  in  his  own 
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fashion ;  he  wanted  to  get  news,  so  that 
he  could  sell  it  to  Vidonze,  but  he  wanted 
also  to  know  what  had  become  of  his 
kind  young  mistress ;  he  did  not  know 
how  to  begin.  He  heard  Monsieur  Hallez 
coming  in  at  the  back  door,  aud  at  the 
same  moment  he  was  pushed  aside, 
and  there  was  Leontine  who  had  come 
home  and  was  curtseying  to  Monsieur 
Dupuis. 

It  was  exasperating ;  she  had  come  back 
on  purpose  to  balk  him.  Felix  drew  back, 
vowing  to  himself  that  he  would  be 
revenged  on  the  housekeeper. 

Monsieur  le  Cure  came  forward  smiling ; 
he  held  out  both  hands  to  Edmond.  The 
young  man's  handsome  face  made  him 
forget  for  the  moment  the  wonder  he  had 
felt  at  his  long  silence,  for  he  heard  little 
news  in  his  quiet  village,  and  he  did  not 
know  that  Edmond  was  married. 

"  Can  I  speak  to  you  in  your  study, 
Monsieur  ?"  Edmond  spoke  hurriedly,  and 
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went  in  without   waiting    for  the  priest's 
invitation  to  enter. 

"  By  all  means — you  are  welcome,  my 
son,"  and  he  led  the  way  to  the  little  white- 
washed room,  which  only  contained,  by 
way  of  furniture,  some  chairs,  two  tables, 
a  crucifix,  and  some  scantily-filled  book- 
shelves ;  an  arched  recess  in  one  corner 
was  fitted  with  shelves,  and  on  these  were 
bunches  of  herbs  spread  out  to  dry,  some 
poppy- heads,  a  pair  of  small  metal  scales, 
and  various  simple  indications  that  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure  tried  to  cure  the  bodies  as 
well  as  the  souls  of  his  flock. 

Edmond  did  not  even  look  round  him ; 
he  waited  impatiently  till  the  door  was 
shut ;  but  he  remained  standing,  although 
the  Cure  courteously  drew  forward  his  own 
black-leather  chair,  and  asked  him  to  rest. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  he  said,  "  I  have  only 
a  few  minutes.  Monsieur,  you  guess  what 
I  want  to  ask  you,  what  I  ought  to  have 
asked   you  long   ago.     Where  is   Jeanne 
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Lahaye  ?  —what    has    become    of    her  ?" 

Monsieur  Hallez  set  his  spectacles 
straight,  and  looked  searchinglyat  Edmond. 
He  could  not  understand  the  sorrow  and 
the  anxiety  in  the  young  man's  agitated 
face.  Although  he  had  not  sought  Jeanne 
still  the  Cure'  fancied  he  might  have  had  a 
clue  to  her  proceedings ;  it  would  only 
have  been  natural  if  Jeanne  had  given  him 
this. 

"  You  do  not  know  then  where  she  is  ? 
I  thought  perhaps  Jeanne  had  written — " 

Edmond  broke  in  passionately. 

"  When  Jeanne  last  wrote  to  me  it  was 
to  tell  me  she  could  not  be  my  wife.  Since 
then  I  only  know  that  Madame  Delimoy  is 
dead — and  that  Jeanne  is  free  to  marry." 

"  You  had  better  sit  down."  Monsieur 
Hallez  spoke  coldly  ;  he  felt  some  contempt 
for  his  visitor.  He  did  not  understand 
this  urgency  after  such  a  long  forgetful- 
ness.  "  That  is  an  old  story,"  he  said  as 
Edmond    seated   himself,   and    he  took  a 
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wooden  chair  opposite  his  visitor,  "Madame 
Delimoy  died  before  Easter.  Did  you  write 
to  Jeanne  when  you  heard  of  her  death  ?" 

"  No,"  Edmond  looked  with  some  sur- 
prise at  the  priest,  "  I  could  not  write 
then — but  tell  me,  Monsieur,  where  she 
is?" 

When  Monsieur  Hallez  disapproved  he 
did  not  always  rebuke,  he  had  a  way  of 
pushing  his  upper  lip  with  the  lower  one 
till  it  nearly  touched  his  long,  pointed  nose, 
the  only  feature  in  his  face  at  variance 
with  the  meekness  of  the  rest.  His  lips 
were  very  much  out  of  shape  as  Edmond 
spoke.  Monsieur  Hallez  was  puzzled ;  he 
had  promised  Jeanne  that  if  Edmond  made 
inquiry  for  her  he  would  tell  the  story  of 
her  flight,  and  yet  he  hesitated.  Could 
this  man  be  worthy  of  Jeanne  when  he  had 
waited  so  long  to  claim  her  ? 

"When  did  you  hearof  Madame  Delimoy's 
death  ?"  he  said,  gravely. 

"  Not  long  ago — at  least  not  till  long 
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after  it  had  happened.  I  wished  to  come 
to  you  then,  but  I  could  not." 

"You  could  have  written,"  said  the 
priest. 

Again  Edmond  felt  bewildered  as  much 
by  the  Cure's  manner  as  by  his  words.  It 
had  seemed  to  him  that  if  Madame  Boulotte 
knew  of  his  marriage  all  Rimay  knew  it. 
He  knew  nothing  of  Yidonze's  quarrel  with 
the  Cure. 

"  Yes,  I  could  have  written  ;  but,  Mon- 
sieur, you  will  tell  me  where  Jeanne  went 
when  she  left  the  cottage.  Sometimes  I 
think  she  may  have  written  to  tell  me, 
and  that  the  letter  never  reached  me." 

The  Cure"  nodded. 

"  It  is  true  she  may  have  written  ;"  then, 
touched  by  the  bitter  sorrow  he  saw  in 
Edmond's  eyes,  he  said  kindly,  "  she 
wished  you  to  know  what  had  happened 
to  her."  The  words  struck  into  Ed- 
mond's heart;  he  grew  pale  while  he 
listened     breathlessly.      "  Yes,    she    said 
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to  me,  '  if  Edmond  Dupuis  asks  you  about 
my  going  away,  you  can  tell  him ;  but  no 
one  else  may  know.'  Well,  my  son,  a  lady 
and  gentleman  from  the  Ardennes,  wealthy 
people  who  have  a  Chateau  there,  took 
Jeanne  away  when  her  grandmother  died, 
and  she  has  been  with  them  ever  since." 

"  She  is  happy  then,"  he  said,  in  a 
choked  sad  voice. 

Monsieur  Hallez  was  shocked.  He  had 
expected  rapture  at  his  tidings  of  Jeanne, 
eager  haste  to  seek  her,  and  instead 
Edmond  looked  utterly  miserable,  far  more 
wretched  than  he  had  looked  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  interview.  But  the  Cure's 
mind  being  full  of  Jeanne  and  of  her 
happiness,  he  was  too  little  in  sym- 
pathy with  Edmond  to  guess  at  the  true 
reason  for  all  this. 

"  Jeanne  Lahaye,  Monsieur,"  he  spoke 
in  a  severe  tone,  "  has  never  sought  to 
please  herself  in  this  life.  She  tried  to  do 
God's  will,  and  to  live  for  Him  in  others. 
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She  is  doubtless  contented  with  her  kind 
friends." 

M  Where  is  their  chateau  ?"  the  young 
man  said,  abruptly.  "  Is  it  far  from  here  ?" 

Monsieur  Hallez  softened.  After  all  the 
youog  man's  sorrow  might  be  for  having 
wasted  so  many  months  instead  of  at  once 
seeking  Jeanne ;  after  all  too  she  had  re- 
fused him,  he  had  forgotten  that.  He 
answered  more  kindly. 

The  Chateau  is  at  a  place  called 
Remouchamps,  a  village  not  very  far  from 
Spa,  though  it  is  a  long  way  from  here ; 
but  if  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  see  Jeanne — 
for  I  suppose,"  the  priest  smiled  benevo- 
lently, and  rubbed  his  hands  together,  "you 
are  jealous  lest  she  should  seek  other 
protection — you  must  be  impatient  to  see 
her " 

"  Stop  1"  Edmond  spoke  so  vehemently 
that  the  priest  was  startled,  "  what  do  you 
mean  ? — you  know  that  I  am  married?" 

The  Cure's  hands  fell  apart ;  his  arms 
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dropped  beside  him,  and  he  stood  looking 
at  his  visitor  with  a  scared,  vacant  face. 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  the  priest 
crossed  himself.  "  Holy  Virgin  !"  he  said 
reverently,  "  have  pity  on  them  both." 

The  dead  silence  was  broken  by  a  slight 
noise  at  the  key-hole  of  the  door.  Monsieur 
Hallez  opened  it  quickly,  and  he  saw 
Felix  shuffling  along  the  passage  as  if 
trying  not  to  be  heard. 

"  Go  to  your  digging,  child/'  he  said, 
severely.     "  You  have  no  business  here." 

Then  he  came  back  to  Edmond  who 
stood  as  if  he  were  waiting  for  his  doom 
to  be  spoken  by  the  mild-eyed,  black-robed, 
slow  moving  priest. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  you  have  puzzled 
me  all  through  our  interview ;  but  I  fail 
to  understand  how  you  dare  as  a  married 
man  to  come  here  and  question  me  about 
Mademoiselle  Lahaye." 

"  Do  you  think  I  have  ceased  to  love 
her  then  ?"  Edmond  said  hoarsely.    "  Mon- 
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sieur,  it  is  useless ;  I  know  all  you  would 
say.  I  have  fought  against  this  love,  God 
knows  it.  I  told  myself  I  had  conquered 
it — and  to-day  the  very  sight  of  the 
cottage  she  lived  in,  of  you,  of  all  that  re- 
minds me  of  her,  tells  me  that  life  is  not 
worth  having  without  her." 

The  Cure  did  not  believe  in  vehement 
feeling;  he  thought  that  usually  it  had 
little  root.  He  waited  a  little  after  this 
outburst,  then  he  put  his  hand  gently  on 
Edmond's  shoulder. 

"  My  son,  you  are  agitated  and  over- 
wrought. If  you  have  been  able  to  forget 
for  so  many  months,  and  to-day  are  only 
stirred  by  the  sight  of  familiar  associations, 
you  will  be  able  to  forget  again.  I  think  you 
are  a  God-fearing  man,  Edmond  Dupuis, 
or  I  should  take  a  different  tone  with  you. 
When  you  are  calmer,  you  will  see  that 
it  is  to  your  wife  that  you  owe  love  and 
constancy,  not  to  Jeanne  Lahaye :  hence- 
forth she  must  be  blotted  from  your  life." 

VOL.    II.  R 
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"  You  will  at  least  tell  me  if  she  is  well, 
and  likely  to  stay  with  the  friends  she  has 
chosen." 

Monsieur  Hallez  hesitated.  He  had  not 
heard  from  Jeanne  since  her  arrival  at  Spa 
where  Monsieur  Eugene  had  gone  to  drink 
the  waters.  It  seemed  useless  to  tell  Ed- 
mond  where  she  now  was,  and  also  of  her 
changed  position,  for  it  seemed  to  the  good 
old  man  that  Jeanne  had  lost  very  much 
in  losing  the  guardianship  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Matagne.  The  sooner  she  and  Edmond 
forgot  one  another's  existence  the  better 
for  both  of  them. 

"  She  is  well  and  safe;  and  now  let  us 
talk  about  you."  Edmond  frowned  with 
an  impatient  gesture.  "  My  friend,"  the 
Cure  went  on,  "  it  is  deadly  sin  in  you 
to  cherish  love  towards  another  woman. 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Jeanne 
still  loves  you ;  but  if  I  had,  it  would  be 
my  duty  to  warn  her  against  a  feeling  which 
is  now  sinful." 
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Edmond  groaned. 

"How  unreasonable  you  are — "  he  said, 
angrily;  "and  how  ignorant  of  love — 
you  talk  just  as  if  it  were  a  weed,  to 
be  pulled  up  and  thrown  aside  at  will." 

"If  you  wish  to  throw  it  aside,  and 
strive  to  do  so,  God  will  help  you,"  said  the 
Cure.  "  You  know  how  to  seek  help  ;  if 
you  go  on  in  your  present  state,  you  are  a 
lost  soul.     Where  is  your  wife  ?" 

"  I  left  her  beside  the  river  at  the — the 
cottage."     Edmond  looked  confused. 

"  How  could  you  venture  near  the  cot- 
tage while  your  head  was  full  of  these  sinful 
fancies  ?"  said  Monsieur  Hallez  sadly. 
"  Is  your  wife  a  good  woman  ?  " 

"Good!  she  is  excellent;  she  is  pious 
and  virtuous ;  and  she  loves  me.  Ah,  Mon- 
sieur !  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say, 
and  I  tell  you  again  that  you  do  not  know 
what  the  power  of  love  is.  I  married 
without  it,  I  have  tried  my  best  to  be  a 
good  husband ;  but  I   canuot  feign  love 

B  2 
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when  I  do  not  feel  it — or  rather  when  I 
feel  it  too  strongly,"  he  turned  away. 

The  priest  shook  his  head.  "  I  can 
only  pray  for  you;  argument  is  useless. 
You  ought  not  to  have  married,  Mon- 
sieur Dupuis." 

"  You  are  right,"  groaned  Edmond.  He 
knew  in  his  heart  that  the  Cure  would 
have  found  some  excuse  for  him  if  he  had 
known  all ;  but  he  could  not  betray  poor 
little  trusting  Pauline.  "  You  must  think 
very  meanly  of  me,  Monsieur,"  he  said ; 
"  but  remember  this,  I  tried  hard  to  win 
Jeanne,  and  she  would  not  listen ;  she 
would  not  even  answer  my  letter.  But  I 
have  never  left  off  loving  her,  Monsieur — 
I  cannot.  Even  if  she  marries  some  one 
else,  I  shall  always  love  Jeanne  Lahaye. 
Good  day.  You  look  shocked ;  I  am  sorry, 
but  I  must  be  true.  You  will  never  see 
me  again." 

He  went  out  hastily,  and,  finding  the 
front  door  open,  took  his  way  up  the  loose 
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slaty  path  into  the  road  that  connected  the 
presbytery  with  the  village.  He  had  never 
gone  this  way  with  Jeanne,  for  he  had 
seen  Monsieur  Hallez  beside  the  river, 
near  the  landing-place,  and  yet  every  tree 
and  bush,  and  every  projecting  crag  that 
bordered  the  narrow  road,  spoke  to  him 
of  his  beloved,  and  told  him  that  she  might 
have  been  his  if  he  had  had  but  courage 
and  patience* 

Presently  he  heard  some  one  behind 
him  running  fast,  and  then  a  shout.  He 
stopped  and  looked  back.  The  boy  Felix 
was  running  at  full  speed,  his  face  scarlet 
and  mouth  wide  open ;  so  that  when  he 
reached  Monsieur  Dupuis  he  could  only 
gasp  and  look  up  in  his  face  like  an 
alarmed  frog. 

Edmond  thought  he  brought  a  message 
from  the  Cure. 

"What  is  it?"  he  said.  "  Can  you  not 
speak  ?  Does  Monsieur  le  Cure  want 
me?" 
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Felix  had  been  puzzled  how  to  begin  ; 
he  caught  eagerly  at  this  suggestion. 

"  He  wants  to  know,  Sir,"  he  gasped, 
"  if  Monsieur  Vidonze  is  at  Eimay  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  Yidonze  !  "  A  dim  horrible 
fear  came  to  Edmond.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  the  Cure  would  lend  his  support  to 
Vidonze's  love. 

"  No,"  he  said,  angrily ;  "  I  do  not  know 
where  he  is." 

Felix  was  baffled,  but  he  would  not  give 
up.  "  Then  Monsieur  does  not  think  he  is 
coming  to  Bimay  soon." 

Only  that  morning  Madame  Boulotte  had 
said  she  was  expecting  her  brother. 

"  Yes,  he  is  coming;"  and  then  Edmond 
turned  abruptly  and  went  on  towards  the 
little  village. 

Felix  stood  looking  after  him;  he  grinned 
and  nodded  his  tangled  head.  "  It  is  all 
right,"  he  said ;  "  I  will  say  over  the  name 
every  day,  and  then  I  cannot  forget — 
Bemouohamps — and    I    will    ask    Mother 
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Leontine  if  she  would  like  me  to  take 
some  eggs  to  Rimay  to  sell  for  her  in  a 
few  days.  You  are  a  clever  child,  Felix ; 
and  you  will  win  your  big  piece  of 
rnoney." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SNUBBED. 

A  NTOINE  VIDONZE  was  of  a  sociable 
■^-*-  disposition,  and  liked  to  find  him- 
self with  friends,  and  yet  he  seldom  went 
to  Rimay. 

He  said  that  his  sister  always  rubbed 
him  the  wrong  way ;  and,  truly  although 
Madame  Boulotte  had  both  tact  and  sym- 
pathy in  the  general  affairs  of  life, 
her  very  affection — or  that  which  she 
considered  her  affection — for  her  brother 
led  her  to  a  perpetually  correcting  state  of 
mind  towards  him.  She  meant  to  do  him 
good,  yet  her  efforts  rarely  succeeded  ; 
she    recognised   his    cleverness,    but    she 
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feared  the  world  would  spoil  him ;  so 
that,  when  he  left  her,  her  brother  thought 
that  the  world  was  far  more  pleasant 
society  than  his  sister  was. 

Madame  Boulotte  was  always  delightful 
to  her  friends;  she  did  not  feel  herself 
called  upon  to  improve  them  ;  but  directly 
Antoine  appeared,  it  seemed  to  her  that  her 
duty  was  to  lecture  this  red-bearded  sinner 
on  every  point  on  which  his  and  her  opinions 
differed.  She  would  not  see  that  it  was 
impossible  they  should  see  things  in  the 
same  light,  and  from  the  same  point  of 
view.  With  her  friends  she  argued  to  her- 
self it  was  different ;  they  had  had  different 
parentage,  different  training;  but  blood 
relations  ought  to  be  more  to  one  another 
than  to  anyone  else  in  the  world,  and  it 
was  a  sort  of  household  treason  that  a 
younger  brother  should  not  defer  to  the 
opinion  of  his  elder  sister. 

She  had  been  thinking  much  of  Antoine 
this  morning ;  of  late  she  had  been  more 
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satisfied  with  him,  indeed  she  felt  proud 
of  him ;  and  when  Monsieur  Baconfoy 
came  in  from  his  walk,  she  was  drawn  to 
take  him  into  her  confidence. 

"  My  brother  is  a  very  rising  man,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  have  always  loved  him  dearly 
— far  better  than  I  ever  loved  poor  Bou- 
lotte."  Baconfoy  heard  a  little  sigh  after 
the  words,  and  at  this  he  had  to  repress 
a  smile.  He  knew  from  Yidonze  that  the 
widow's  husband  had  been  forty  years 
older  than  herself,  and  that  there  had  not 
been  a  grain  of  love  in  the  marriage. 
"  Yes,"  she  went  on,  "  Antoine  is  ungrate- 
ful ;  he  never  comes  to  see  me,  or  to 
consult  me,  now  that  he  no  longer  needs 
my  help." 

Baconfoy  looked  at  her  with  all  the 
sympathy  his  dark  eyes  could  express; 
they  became  full  of  softness  as  they  rested 
on  her  face.  "  He  is  ungrateful,  but 
after  all  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  re- 
joicing, Madame;  one  has  usually  enough 
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to  do  in  settling  one's  own  matters.  For 
ray  own  part,  I  hate  being  consulted. " 

"  At  least,  he  might  pay  me  the  compli- 
ment of  asking  my  advice."  She  tossed 
her  head  and  pouted.  She  wanted  agree- 
ment, not  contradiction. 

But  Baconfoy  was  not  inclined  to  spoil 
her ;  moreover  he  disliked  Antoine  Yidonze 
and  his  loud-voiced  assumption,  and  he 
wished  to  keep  him  and  his  sister  apart. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  cared  for  compli- 
ments, Madame;  I  thought  you  were  so 
very  real,"  he  said,  and  he  sank  back  in  his 
chair,  with  an  amused  smile,  that  still 
more  irritated  Madame  Boulotte. 

"  I  like  proper  deference,"  she  said.  "  I 
think,  Monsieur,  I  have  heard  you  say  that 
Edmond  Dupuis  always  consulted  you,  and 
he  was  only  your  cousin." 

"  Mafoi !  Madame;  he  had  no  one  else 
to  consult,  I  was  the  poor  fellow's  guardian ; 
the  only  parent  he  ever  knew.  But  people 
never  take  advice,  Madame,  even  when  they 
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ask  for  it.  Now  I  come  to  reflect," — he 
brought  down  his  massive  hand  heavily 
on  the  widow's  round  table, — "Edmond  did 
not  consult  me  much ;  he  managed  both  his 
love  affairs  himself;  unless,  indeed,  he 
consulted  you,  Madame,  about  this  Made- 
moiselle Lahaye."  He  looked  keenly  at 
her. 

The  widow's  clear,  colourless  face  grew 
rosy  in  a  moment,  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 
Baconfoy  thought  she  looked  very  hand- 
some; he  softly  rubbed  his  large  hands, 
but  when  she  spoke  her  angry  tone  jarred 
him. 

"  You  have  too  much  imagination,  Mon- 
sieur ;  for  the  future  you  must  not  talk  so 
much  about  romance  in  women.  You  and 
my  brother  have  between  you  created  the 
idea  of  Monsieur  Dupuis'  attachment  to 
little  Jeanne.  Bah — Bah  !  Monsieur,"  she 
went  on,  impatiently,  as  he  tried  to  inter- 
rupt, "  is  it  likely  that  if  there  had  been 
anything   in  it  he  would  have  chosen  to 
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take  his  wife  to  the  cottage  where  Jeanne 
used  to  live  this  morning.  Mon  Dieu ! 
how  absurd  !"  She  shrugged  her  shoulders; 
then,  feeling  that  she  had  spoken  hastily, 
she  clasped  her  plump,  white  hands  to- 
gether, and  looked  with  dignified  calm- 
ness at  her  visitor.  "  You  must  pardon 
me,  Monsieur,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  do  not 
think,  when  a  man  is  married,  that  it  is 
well  to  remember  he  ever  admired  any- 
one but  his  wife.  All  men,  you  know, 
even  the  best,  are  weak  and  foolish  about 
women." 

She  rose,  bowed  ceremoniously,  and 
left  the  room.  It  was  very  hard  to  be 
reminded  that,  at  the  time  when  she 
imagined  Edmond  most  devoted  to  her,  he 
had  been  carrying  on  a  love-affair  with 
a  chit  like  Jeanne,  who  had  not  even  a 
very  pretty  face,  and  no  figure  to  speak  of. 
She  did  not  expect  Pauline  and  her  husband 
home  for  another  hour,  and  although  she 
had  longed  for  this  visit  from  Monsieur 
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Baconfoy,  she  could  not  sit  and  quarrel 
with  him,  and  she  was  too  angry  just  now 
to  do  anything  else.  He  looked  so  lordly, 
and  provoking,  sitting  there  in  the  big 
easy-chair — -lecturing  her,  too  !  She  would 
write  to  Antoine.  She  had  meant  to  send 
a  message,  but  there  was  no  knowing  how 
her  message  might  be  delivered ;  this  pro- 
voking, big  man  might  turn  it  into  ridi- 
cule. Antoine  had  not  even  written  to 
her  to  tell  her  of  his  venture  at  Dinant. 
It  was  only  from  Pauline  Dupuis  that  she 
had  learned  that  Mademoiselle  Herkenne 
was  installed  in  a  new  photograph  shop 
there.  It  never  occurred  to  this  anxious 
sister  that,  as  she  always  blamed  and 
quarrelled  with  his  ideas,  and  expected  him 
to  adopt  her  own,  Antoine  did  not  find  his 
visits  to  Rimay  as  pleasant  as  she  did. 

"  It  is  so  ungrateful,  when  I  love  him 
so  much.  If  I  find  fault,  it  is  all  for  his 
own  good,"  she  said,  tearfully.  Although 
she  held  herself  to  be  so  infallible  in  the 
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matter  of  judgment  Monsieur  Baconfoy's 
words  Lad  made  some  impression ;  she 
did  not  however  consider  that  they  had 
influenced  her.  She  sat  down  and  wrote 
Antoine  a  very  affectionate  letter  of  invi- 
tation, without  adding  to  it  a  word  of  re- 
proach, or  even  of  advice.  In  a  postcript 
she  added,  "  Monsieur  and  Madame  Du- 
puis  are  here.  He  has  taken  her  to  see 
Madame  Delimoy's  cottage  this  morning. 
I  hear  you  have  photographed  it." 

Meanwhile  Baconfoy  lay  back  in  his 
chair,  and  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  She  is  delightful,"  he  said,  "  and  she 
looks  her  best  when  she  is  a  little  pug- 
nacious. No  wonder  she  thinks  she  knows 
better  than  that  red-headed,  bragging  fool ; 
of  course  she  does,  only  it  is  not  well  that 
she  should  know  it ;  and  a  woman  is  not 
sure  of  anything  till  some  man  endorses 
her  opinion." 

He  lay  back  in,  for  him,  a  new  train  of 
thought.    Certainly  he  had  never  met  with 
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a  woman  like  this  before.  It  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  have  such  a  charming  com- 
panion always  besde  him.  He  gave  a  hearty 
laugh  at  the  notion  of  being  fretted  by  her 
little  pettish  ways ;  and  then  a  side  thought, 
springing  as  such  thoughts  do  from  no 
traceable  source,  came  suddenly  into  full 
light,  and  made  him  sit  upright  to  con- 
sider it. 

"  Man  Dieu"  he  said,  "  that  would  never 
do;  and  I  suppose,  with  an  unreasoning 
creature  like  a  woman,  you  can  never  feel 
secure.  It  is  one  thing  that  she  should 
consider  herself  able  to  advise  that  fellow 
Yidonze,  who  is  so  eaten  up  with  self- 
importance  that  he  does  not  know  how  to 
respect  his  fellows ;  but  it  would  never  do 
for  her  to  advise  me." 

He  got  up,  straightened  himself,  and 
drew  his  massive  black  eyebrows  together; 
but  next  moment  he  laughed  again. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  that  would  be  too 
absurd;    it    would   never    do    for    Jules 
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Baconfoy,  the  chosen  representative  of  the 
town  of  Namur  on  all  public  occasions — I 
may  say  the  private  counsellor  of  half  the 
town — to  be  set  at  nought  and  advised  by 
a  woman.  Jules,  my  friend,  keep  your 
eyes  open  ;  you  were  napping  just  now." 

Madame  Boulotte  had  ended  her  letter, 
and  had  addressed  it  with  a  good  many 
flourishes  about  the  A  and  V,  when  she 
heard  carriage-wheels  stop  before  the  door  ; 
she  went  down  to  receive  her  guests,  but 
Monsieur  Baconfoy  was  before  her,  and 
was  lifting  Pauline  down  from  the  high 
carriage,  in  shape  something  like  an  old- 
fashioned  gig. 

He  was  laughing,  but  the  other  two 
were  quiet.  There  was  no  expression  of 
enjoyment  from  Pauline ;  it  even  seemed 
to  Madame  Boulotte  as  she  kissed  the 
young  wife  that  her  eyes  were  red  with 
crying.  Edmond's  back  was  towards  her  ; 
he  appeared  wholly  occupied  with  the 
horse. 

VOL.  II.  s 
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"  You  are  home  sooner  than  I  expected," 
said  Madame  Boulotte. 

"  Yes;  I  shall  drive  round  to  the  stables," 
Edmond  said,  and  he  went. 

"  1  shall  go  and  lie  down,"  said  Pauline; 
"  I  am  tired,"  and  she  hurried  past  her 
hostess  to  the  staircase. 

The  two  who  were  left  standing  in  the 
doorway  looked  at  one  another.  Baconfoy 
whistled  in  his  quiet  teasing  fashion, 
thereby  showing  his  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  nature  of  his  companion.  If 
he  had  waited  till  she  manifested  the  result 
of  her  impressions,  then  most  likely  she 
would  have  agreed  with  anything  he  said ; 
but  already  to-day  he  had  openly  doubted 
her  wisdom;  and  now  that  he,  a  man 
who  had  kept  aloof  from  women  all  his 
life,  should  pretend  to  judge  a  delicate 
matter  like  this  in  a  woman's  presence, 
was  too  presumptuous,  she  thought. 

She  turned  back  to  go  to  her  sitting-room 
without  taking  any   notice  of  Baconfoy's 
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whistle.      He  followed   her,  serenely  un- 
conscious that  he  had  offended. 

"  Oar  turtle-doves  have  quarrelled,"  he 
said.     "  Is  it  not  so,  Madame  ?" 

"  Really,  Monsieur,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
judge."  She  smiled  and  raised  her  eye- 
brows ;  then,  mindful  of  wrinkles  across 
her  forehead,  she  looked  at  him  coldly  out 
of  her  bright  blue  eyes.  "  They  are  tired, 
and  they  want  something  to  eat." 

Baconfoy  looked  foolish.  He  thought 
Madame  Boulotte  must  surely  see  that 
Pauline  looked  sad,  and  had  been  crying, 
and  that  Edmond  seemed  as  savage  as  a 
bear.  He  did  not,  however,  contradict  her. 

"  Here  is  Monsieur  Dupuis."  Madame 
Boulotte  said.  "  I  am  sure  you  must  be 
very  hungry,"  she  added,  in  her  sweetest 
voice. 

Edmond  stared  at  her  as  if  he  did  not 
understand  her,  and  then  she  saw  his 
stern,  sad  face. 

"  I,  Madame — no,  I  am  not  hungry." 

s  2 
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A  misgiving  that  Monsieur  Baconfoy  had 
been  right,  and  that  she  had  given  him 
just  cause  for  triumph  shot  across  her, 
but  this  feeling  was  momentary.  With 
all  her  petulance  she  was  not  shallow,  and 
Edmond's  eyes  stirred  her  strangely.  She 
could  not  tell  what  it  was,  but  suddenly, 
in  this  bright,  careless  young  man,  she 
became  aware  of  something  terrible ;  it 
was  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  flower- 
garden  she  had  come  to  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  oubliettes  to  be  seen  in  the  castles  on 
the  Meuse.  All  at  once  she  grew  grave  ; 
she  and  Monsieur  Baconfoy  had  suddenly 
changed  parts  in  the  little  drama. 

"Well,  Edmond,"  he  said,  "  tell  us 
about  your  drive;  was  Madame  satisfied ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Edmond,  dully,  "I  think 
she  was  ;  but  I  think  she^is  tired  ;  she  has  a 
head-ache.  Madame,"  he  went  on  quickly, 
be  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  get  out  what  he 
had  to  say,  "  you  kindly  asked  us  to  stay 
a  few  days  with  you,  but  I  dare  not  give 
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the  time.  I  must  go  back  to  my  picture. 
Pauline  can  stay  here ;  she  will  enjoy 
being  with  you,  and  the  rest  and  change 
will  do  her  good." 

Just  then  Baconfoy  looked  hard  at  his 
hostess,  and  her  eyes  fell  in  some  con- 
fusion ;  but  she  smiled  at  Edmond,  and 
assured  him  that  she  should  be  delighted 
to  take  charge  of  his  dear  little  wife. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Edmond  ;  "  you  will 
tell  Pauline  I  had  to  hurry  away  to  catch 
the  train. " 

"  Go  by  the  next,"  said  Baconfoy,  "  and 
I  will  go  with  you.  Madame  has  asked 
me  to  stay  for  dinner." 

But  Edmond  was  taking  a  grateful  leave 
of  his  hostess,  and  giving  her  the  best 
of  reasons  for  his  hasty  departure.  He 
was  really  impatient  to  get  away ;  he 
had  already  made  Pauline  cry  by  telling 
her  his  intention,  and  he  feared  a  repeti- 
tion of  tears  if  he  waited  to  say  good-bye. 
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As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Baconfoy  looted 
inquiringly  at  the  widow. 

"  Do  not  tease  me,  Monsieur,"  she  said, 
sadly.  "  I  cannot  bear  it.  You  are  right 
perhaps,  but  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  you  are ;  in  any  case  there  is  some- 
thing dreadfully  wrong  with  your  cousin. " 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

WIFE     AND     WIDOW. 

jl/TADAME    BOULOTTE  was   in  a  di- 

-LTJ-  lemma,  and  in  spite  of  her  resolute 
dependence  on  her  own  judgment,  she 
wished  that  she  could  have  the  benefit  of 
some  advice,  even  if  it  were  only  the  advice 
of  Monsieur  Baconfoy.  But  after  he  had 
joked  with  Pauline  till  she  began  at  last  to 
smile,  and  he  had  promised  to  write  aud  tell 
her  how  Edmond  looked  next  morning,  he 
also  returned  to  Dinant,  and  Madame 
Boulotte  was  left  alone  with  her  unwilling 
guest. 

The  widow  was  not  specially  inquisitive, 
but  it  would  have  been   superhuman  reti- 
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cence  and  self-denial,  if,  when  she  saw 
the  sudden  blight  that  had  fallen  on 
gentle,  yielding  Pauline,  she  had  not  tried 
to  discover  its  cause.  For  the  girl,  who 
had  been  all  smiles  and  sweetness  on 
her  arrival,  came  down  to  breakfast  de- 
pressed and  pale,  with  swollen  eyes,  and 
said  she  had  a  head-ache. 

Madame  Boulotte  took  no  notice,  but 
went  about  her  household  affairs  as  usual, 
giving  even  more  than  ordinary  time  to 
them ;  experience  had  taught  her  that 
nothing  so  inclines  an  over-charged  heart  to 
confidence  as  being  left  to  brood  on  its 
troubles  alone. 

When  the  mid-day  meal  was  over  it  was 
still  too  hot  to  go  out  into  the  street,  and 
Madame  Boulotte  led  the  way  back  into 
her  sitting-room,  and  sat  down  to 
embroider. 

Pauline  went  to  the  window,  and  stood 
there  looking  out  for  several  minutes,  then 
she  glanced   at    herself   in    the   looking- 
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glass,  but  turned  away  with  a  weary  sigh, 
and  sank  on  the  little  sofa. 

"  Does  your  head  ache  still,  my  dear  p" 
the  widow  asked,  tenderly. 

The  tone  made  Pauline's  heart  swell. 

"  I  don't  know— yes."  She  was  afraid 
to  say  much,  she  knew  that  a  sob  was  in 
her  throat  ready  to  burst  forth,  and  her 
eyes  smarted  wTith  the  tears  that  came 
rushing  to  them. 

Madame  Boulotte  waited  a  minute,  and 
then  looked  round.  The  girl  had  clasped 
her  hands  over  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  that 
she  was  crying. 

11  Poor  little  thing  !"  Madame  Boulotte 
rose  and  arranged  some  cushions  under 
Pauline's  drooping  head,  and  gently  kissed 
her  forehead. 

"  My  poor  child,"  she  said,  "  it  is  sad  to 
come  into  the  country  only  to  get  a  head- 
ache." 

Pauline  did  not  answer.  She  was  rather 
afraid  of  Madame  Boulotte ;  it  seemed  to 
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her  that  this  bright,  cheerful  woman  would 
not  be  a  safe  confidant,  not  half  so  safe 
as  quiet  Elise,  who  had  secrets  of  her  own 
to  keep.  Madame  Boulotte,  so  Pauline 
thought,  might  even  report  her  trouble  to 
Monsieur  Baconfoy,  or  to  her  brother 
Antoine. 

Oh  no !  she  could  not  tell  her 
grief  to  her,  and  with  a  sob  she  shrank 
away  from  the  tenderness  which  touched 
her  aching  heart.  But  she  felt  sorely  in 
need  of  a  confidant  and  guide.  She  had 
been  telling  herself  all  through  the  long, 
wide-awake  night  that  she  should  have 
been  wiser  and  happier  if  she  had  sought 
advice  on  this  one  point  on  which  Edmond 
could  not  help  her — her  own  conduct 
towards  him.  {Something  she  had  said 
or  done  was  wrong — she  was  sure  of  it ; 
it  was  perhaps  only  some  little  trifle 
easily  altered,  and  then  she  should  never 
again  suffer  from  the  cold  looks  and  the 
changed  manner  which  had  so  alarmed  and 
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grieved  her ;  and  this  hope  had  actually  so 
comforted  the  poor  child  that  she  had  gone 
off  to  sleep,  and  dreamed  that  Edmond 
was  beseeching  her  to  be  his  wife,  with 
love  in  his  eyes  that  she  had  never  seen 
there. 

Now  in  broad  daylight  hope  was 
timid,  and  as  she  lay  back  on  the  pillows 
of  the  sofa  she  recalled  her  husband's 
flushed  face  when  he  returned  to  the 
cottage,  and  his  cold  indifference  to  all  she 
had  to  say ;  then  his  anger  when  she  asked 
if  he  was  vexed,  and  then  his  sudden  pro- 
posal to  leave  her  at  Rimay  ;  despair  took 
hold  of  her,  and  she  burst  into  sudden 
passionate  tears. 

Madame  Boulotte  had  expected  this  ;  but 
she  did  not  go  to  the  sofa.  Unless  Pauline 
wished  to  give  her  confidence,  she  would 
not  force  it  from  her.  Still,  when  this 
bitter  weeping  had  lasted  a  few  minutes, 
her  tenderness  of  heart  conquered  her 
resolve.     She    took    a   bottle    of   Eau    de 
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Cologne  from  the  mantel-shelf  and  went 
with  it  to  the  sobbing  girl. 

Pauline  sat  up  and  wiped  her  eyes,  the 
Eau  de  Cologne  checked  her  sobs,  and  she 
made  a  strong  effort  to  be  calm. 

11  I  do  not  know  what  you  can  think  of 
me,  Madame ;  it  is  so  bad  a  return  for  all 
your  kindness,  to  cry  like  a  baby." 

She  made  so  pitiful  an  attempt  to  smile 
that  sudden  tears  filled  the  kind  widow's 
eyes. 

"  Poor  dear  child  I"  she  kissed  Pauline ; 
"  but  indeed  I  do  not  mind  your  tears.  I 
am  only  sorry  that  such  a  bright  young 
creature  should  have  any  cause  for  crying. 
Come  tell  me,  is  it  only  a  head-ache, 
Pauline?" 

Pauline  darted  a  quick  look  at  her.  No, 
she  could  not  tell  Madame  Boulotte.  She 
could  not  let  her  know  that  Edmond  was 
not  a  devoted  husband. 

" 1  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  how  great  a 
baby  I  am,"   she  said;  "but  this  is  our 
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first  separation,  and  it  makes  me  miserable." 
She  looked  hard  at  Madame  Boulotte,  and 
she  saw  that  she  was  not  half  satisfied  with 
this  reason. 

ic  Is  that  all  ?"  The  widow  spoke  in  a 
crisp,  hard  way  that  made  the  poor  little 
wife  wince.  "  Do  you  know  you  both 
looked  so  glum  when  you  came  back  yes- 
terday, that  I  thought  you  had  had  your 
first  quarrel." 

Pauline  pouted ;  it  seemed  to  her  that 
her  hostess  was  inquisitive. 

"  We  had  had  a  little  dispute,"  she 
said ;  "  not  a  quarrel.  I  could  never 
quarrel  with  Edmond.  1  wanted  him  to 
stay  here  with  me,  and  he  said  that  he 
could  not."  She  did  not  add  that  he  had 
insisted  on  leaving  her  behind. 

"  I  seem  to  have  heard  so  little  about 
your  drive,"  said  Madame  Boulotte.  "  I 
thought  Monsieur  Edmond  would  have 
sketched  the  cottage  beside  the  river."  As 
she  spoke  the  strange  expression  she  had 
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seen  in  Edrnond's  eyes,  came  back  to  her 
memory.  Yes,  she  was  sure  something 
serious  must  have  happened  between  these 
two. 

"  He  had  not  time  ;  he  took  a  walk ;  " 
and  then  Pauline  flushed.  She  felt  that 
she  had  partly  betrayed  herself. 

"  And  you  went  with  him.  Where  did 
you  go  ?  and  where  did  you  leave  the 
horse  ?  " 

Pauline  felt  sullen  at  this  questioning. 

"  I  did  not  go,"  she  said,  coldly.  "  I 
stayed  near  the  cottage,  and  so  did  the 
horse." 

She  was  angry  with  Madame  Boulotte, 
and  she  did  not  look  at  her.  If  she  had, 
she  would  have  seen  a  bright  flash  of  in- 
telligence in  the  widow's  eyes ;  and  if  she 
had  not  been  absorbed  by  her  own  sorrow 
she  would  have  seen  that,  though  Madame 
Boulotte  went  back  to  her  embroidery, 
she  sat  with  it  in  her  hands,  thinking. 

A  keen  observer  would  have  noted  that 
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the  widow's  head  was  bent,  and  that  she 
looked  altogether  dejected  and  humbled. 
An  overwhelming  conviction  had  come  to 
her,  the  conviction  that  she  had  been 
wilfully  blind  to  that  which  others  had 
seen  clearly.  Antoine  had  been  right; 
and  she,  who  considered  herself  so  clever 
and  far-sighted,  had  lived  on,  so  near  to 
the  love-story  that  had  been  carried  on  at 
the  cottage  beside  the  river,  and  yet  utterly 
ignorant  of  what  had  happened  there. 

Was  it  possible,  she  thought,  that 
Antoine  had  also  been  right  when  he 
said  that  he  was  sure  Jeanne  Lahaye  was 
not  far  off,  if  he  could  only  find  her  ? 
Was  she  indeed  still  near  the  cottage, 
and  had  Eclmond  seen  her?  This  was 
indeed  a  terrible  secret;  and  how  much 
did  this  poor  Pauline  know  of  it  ? 

But  surely  Edmond  had  not  thought 
yesterday  of  meeting  Jeanne  Lahaye.  He 
could  not  have  started  for  the  cottage  with 
so  bright  and  cloudless  a  face,    if  he  had 
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been  going  knowingly  in  search  of  Jeanne. 
No — if  he  had  seen  her — and  Madame 
Boulotte  feared  that  he  had — he  had  met 
her  by  chance ;  and  then  he  had  deter- 
mined that  it  was  best  to  separate  for  the 
present  from  his  wife. 

For  the  present — and  what  was  to  come 
after?  Madame  Boulotte  was  not  ro- 
mantic; but  Edmond's  eyes  haunted  her 
with  a  dread  of  coming  evil.  Only  for 
this,  she  would  have  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders at  poor  little  Pauline's  disappointment. 
After  all,  she  was  not  sure  whether  she  de- 
served so  much  pity.  If  this  love  story  were 
a  fact,  then  Edmond  could  not  have  been 
heart-free  when  he  married,  and  perhaps 
Pauline  had  been  the  wooer.  It  was 
curious  to  see  how  much  Madame  Bou- 
lotte resented  the  girl's  want  of  confi- 
dence. She  was  quickly  growing  alienated 
from  her.  However,  she  would  give  her  a 
little  useful  advice. 

"  You     must     not    fret,    my    dear,     I 
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dare  say  you  do  feel  this  first  separa- 
tion from  your  husband,"  she  said;  "  but, 
my  dear  Pauline,  do  you  know  that  your 
Edmond  has  spoiled  you  ?  he  has  been 
too  much  at  home.  You  have  been 
living  in  a  Fool's  Paradise;  if  you  never 
cry  for  anything  worse  than  this  going 
away  of  his,  you  will  be  a  lucky  woman. 
And.  remember  this,  my  dear,  a  man's 
love  is  not  like  a  woman's ;  it  soon  alters. 
Bless  me,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  be 
glad  of  a  little  separation — the  meeting 
again  will  be  sweet — you  have  a  pleasure 
to  look  forward  to." 

Pauline  noticed  the  widow's  changed 
manner. 

"  You  think:  me  silly,"  she  pouted — "  I 
cannot  help  it,  I  know  I  am  silly ;  but 
Edmond  told  me  once  he  was  very  glad 
that  I  was  not  a  clever  woman." 

With  all  her  meekness,  she  was  not  in  a 
mood  to  be  lectured,  and  she  went  away 
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to  her  room,  determined  that  she  would  go 
back  next  day  to  Dinant. 

"  Little  simpleton  !  she  will  not  make 
friends ;"  and  then  Madame  Boulotte 
sighed.  She  did  not  believe  much  in 
married  love ;  but  it  was  plain  in  this  case 
there  was  love  on  one  side.  "  Poor  Ed- 
mond  !  I  am  sorry  for  him  ;  that  unhappy 
little  creature  will  worry  his  life  out,  with 
her  fondness. " 

And  as  she  thought  of  Edmond,  of  his 
frank,  generous  nature,  and  of  all  his  bright, 
winning  qualities,  it  seemed  to  her  terrible 
that  he  should  have  made  such  a  mistake 
as  to  marry  one  woman  while  he  loved 
another.  It  was  impossible  that  he  and 
Jeanne  would  continue  to  see  one  another, 
they  were  both  too  good  for  that,  but 
she  could  not  quite  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  they  had  met ;  it  clung  to  her  tena- 
ciously. While  she  sat  absorbed  by  these 
gloomy  thoughts,  her  maid  came  into  the 
room. 
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"  A  little  boy  wants  to  see  Madame," 
she  said,  doubtfully  ;  "  but  he  will  not  tell 
his  business  to  me." 

"I  will  go  and  speak  to  him,"  said 
Madame  Boulotte,  and  she  rose  and  went 
to  the  street  door. 

Felix  was  standing  on  the  steps;  but 
he  stared  at  her,  uncertain  what  to  say. 
Madame  Boulotte  was  sharper-sighted 
than  her  maid,  and  though  he  had  grown 
so  tall,  she  recognised  Felix.  The  sight  of 
him  gave  her  a  shock ;  it  was  a  sort  of  link 
in  the  chain  of  her  ideas. 

"  Good  day,  Felix,"  she  said.  "  What 
do  you  want  ?" 

Felix  peered  behind  her,  to  make  sure  no 
one  else  was  near. 

"  I  want  to  speak  with  the  brother  of 
Madame,"  he  said,  roughly.  "  I  have 
something  to  tell  him." 

"Monsieur  Vidonze  is  not  here;  you 
had  better  tell  me." 

Felix  backed  cautiously. 

t  2 
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"  No,  Madame ;  I  cannot  tell  anyone 
but  Monsieur  Yidonze.  I  must  see  him. 
Is  he  coming  soon  P" 

"Yes,  he  is  coming  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day ;  but  you  could  leave  a  message. 
Do  you  live  near  ?" 

Felix  shook  his  head  mysteriously. 

"  Monsieur  Yidonze  knows  where  I  live," 
he  said;  then  suddenly  he  remembered 
Leontine's  eggs,  and  he  opened  the 
basket  he  carried. 

"  I  live  with  Monsieur  le  Cure,  Madame, 
and  the  housekeeper  thought  you  would 
like  to  buy  some  eggs." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

VIDONZE    ON    THE    TRACK. 

rjlHE  inn  beside  the  Ambleve  looks  much 
-*-  as  it  did  when  Jeanne  left  Chateau 
Montcour.  There  are  not  quite  so  many 
visitors  now — for  the  season  at  Spa  is 
almost  over — but  still  there  are  enough  to 
cause  all  the  inn  windows  to  be  open,  and 
for  a  pleasant  smell  of  cooking  to  pervade 
the  passages  ;  while  the  helpers  in  the  yard 
are  busy  with  some  horses  that  have  just 
come  in.  They  have  been  over-driven,  poor 
creatures,  and  a  little  group  has  collected 
round  them.  One  of  the  group  is  Antoine 
Yidonze ;  and  as  he  has  travelled  by  rail- 
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way,  and  has  therefore  only  driven  from 
the  station  at  Comblain,  a  few  miles  away, 
his  horse  is  fresh,  and  he  at  once  loudly 
makes  a  comparison  between  his  humanity 
and  that  of  the  French  travellers  who  have 
preceded  him. 

Old  Jacques  is  also  looking  at  the  horses, 
but  he  does  not  talk  to  his  loud-speaking 
guest.  The  old  man's  quiet  gentleness 
does  not  feel  attracted  by  so  much  self- 
praise  ;  he  walks  away  presently,  looking 
as  if  he  had  a  bad  taste  in  his 
mouth. 

Vidonze  nods  and  laughs  at  the  maids  as 
if  he  were  an  old  acquaintance,  and  then 
he  comes  back  to  the  house  and  meets 
Charles  Cajot,  smiling  and  rubbing  his 
hands. 

"  You  remember  me,  my  friend,"  says 
Vidonze,  with  an  air.  "  A  party  of  us 
came  here  in  the  summer." 

Charles  has  seen  a  great  many  visitors 
this  summer,    and   he   does   not    at   first 
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altogether  recall  the  photographer.  He 
smiles,  however,  and  rubbing  his  hands 
with  redoubled  vigour,  says  he  is  enchanted 
that  Monsieur  has  paid  a  second  visit  to 
Eemouchamps. 

Vidonze  goes  on  talking  on  indifferent 
subjects  till  he  reaches  the  front  door  of 
the  inn,  then  he  says  abruptly  : 

"  I  have  come  to  see  a  friend  of  mine  at 
the  Chateau  here;  which  is  the  best  way  to 
get  at  it  ?" 

He  looks  at  Charles,  and  sees  that  he 
is  not  believed.  The  few  friends  of 
Eugene  de  Matagne,  are  well  known  at 
the  village  inn,  and  they  are  of  a  different 
species  from  this  noisy,  red-bearded 
tourist. 

"  Monsieur  has  a  friend  at  the  Chateau  ?" 
says  Charles,  politely. 

Yidonze  hesitates.  The  people  who 
spirited  Jeanne  away  in  such  a  skilful 
manner   must  have    been   determined    to 
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keep  her  bidden,  and  perhaps  her  real  name 

is  not  known. 

"  There  is  a  young  lady  living  there,"  he 

says,    "  a    friend    of   the    people    at   the 

Chateau,  she  is  my  friend  also." 

Charles  gives  him  another  inquiring  look. 
He  remembers  Barbe's  story,  and  the 
change  that  came  over  him  respecting 
Jeanne  when  he  discovered  that  she  was 
not  really  a  De  Matagne.  He  knows  very 
well  that  his  brother  Jacques  would  have 
parried  this  question,  and  would  have 
said  he  had  no  right  to  discuss  the  affairs 
of  the  family  with  a  stranger;  but 
curiosity  is  one  of  Charles  Cajot's  weak 
points. 

"You  are  then  a  friend  of  Mademoi- 
selle Jeanne's  ?"  he  says.  "  Ah,  she  is 
a  fine  young  lady,  and  we  miss  her 
greatly. 

"  Is  she  not  still  here  ?  What  do  you 
mean?"  His  eager  tone  still  more  inflames 
Charles's  curiosity. 
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"No,  Monsieur,  no.  Since  our  good 
lady  died,  Monsieur  Eugene  and  the  young 
lady  have  gone  away." 

"  Gone  away  together?"  Then,  as  Charles 
nods,  Yidonze  adds  quickly.  "  What  is 
the  age  of  this  Monsieur  Eugene  ?" 

"He  is  ever  so  much  older  than  his 
brother,  Monsieur  Raoul.  He  is  perhaps 
old  enough  to  be  the  grandfather  of 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne.  He  is  an  invalid, 
and  he  sits  at  the  window  and  plays  music. 
Ah,  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  it  sometimes, 
as  the  the  wind  carried  it  across  the 
river." 

"  Does  the  younger  brother  live  here 
also  ?"  Yidonze  feels  very  angry  and 
uncomfortable.  Here  is  a  complication  he 
did  not  expect ;  Jeanne  seems  almost 
out  of  his  reach  among  these  De 
Matagnes. 

"Monsieur  Raoul?  Man  Dieu!  Mon- 
sieur Raoul  is  the  great  man  of  the  family; 
he  is    a  savant,  and   he   lives  in  Paris.     I 
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should  not  wonder — "  and  then  he 
stops. 

He  has  begun  to  suspect  that  Vidonze 
feels  a  personal  interest  in  Jeanne  ;  but  he 
is  too  polite  to  hazard  a  direct  question. 
Vidonze  is  on  the  alert,  he  sees  the  man's 
hesitation,  and  he  guesses  there  is  some- 
thing still  to  be  told. 

"  Ah,"  he  says,  carelessly,  "  I  guess  what 
you  were  going  to  say.  They  have  gone 
to  Paris  to  be  with  this  Monsieur 
Raoul.  I  suppose  Mademoiselle  will 
marry  him,"  and  then  a  sudden  fury 
rises  in  his  heart  at  the  notion  that, 
while  he  has  been  wasting  his  life  in  long- 
ing for  Jeanne,  this  stranger  has  been 
winning  her  under  his  own  roof. 

Charles  sees  that  he  looks  red  and  angry, 
but  he  cannot  let  the  matter  rest  here,  his 
curiosity  is  too  eager. 

"  If  Monsieur  were  to  write  to  Mam'zelle 
Jeanne,  perhaps  the  letter  would  be  sent 
on,"  he  says. 
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"  Then  you  think  they  can  tell  me  at 
the  Chateau  where  she  is  ?" 

"  No,  Monsieur,"  Charles  splutters  with 
eagerness,  "  no,  that  they  cannot ;  they 
may  know  by-and-bye,  but  I — I  was  at  the 
Chateau  this  morning — I  am  allowed  to  buy 
fruit  while  the  family  is  away — and  they 
do  not  know  where  Monsieur  Eugene  is 
now." 

Yidonze  feels  baffled.  He  has  spent 
time  and  money  for  nothing,  business 
calls  him  back  to  JSTamur;  in  any  case 
he  prefers  not  to  present  himself  at  the 
Chateau,  he  does  not  want  Jeanne  to 
learn  that  he  has  got  a  clue  to  her  hiding- 
place. 

"It  does  not  signify,"  he  says;  "per- 
haps, if  the  young  lady  comes  back,  you 
will  let  me  know.  I  will  not  leave  a  mes- 
sage for  her;  when  I  know  she  is  here,  I 
can  write  to  her.  Will  you  write  to  this 
address  ?" 

He  writes  in  pencil  on  a  bit  of  paper, 
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"  A.  B.  Care  of  Mademoiselle  Herkenne, 
Grande  Rue  Dinant."  If  this  is  shown  to 
Jeanne,  he  thinks,  it  will  arouse  no  sus- 
picion. Charles  Cajot  looks  at  the 
bit  of  paper,  and  promises  directly  he 
hears  of  Jeanne's  return  to  write  to 
A.B. 

"  1  want  to  write  a  letter  now,"  says 
Yidonze ;  and  he  is  shown  up  into  the 
salon,  where  Pauline  rested. 

It  is  only  a  letter  full  of  business 
directions  to  Mademoiselle  Herkenne,  but 
at  the  end  is  this  sentence  :  "  I  have  got 
a  clue  to  the  original  of  the  portrait, 
the  girl  I  told  you  about;  she  was 
actually  living  in  the  little  village  we 
went  to  from  Spa  with  Dupuis  and  his 
wife." 

Charles  folds  the  bit  of  paper  and  puts 
it  into  his  pocket ;  but  it  feels  like  stolen 
goods  there.  It  is  the  first  time  he  has 
ventured  to  do  anything  of  importance 
without  consulting   his  brothers  ;  and  he 
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knows  that  Jacques  will  be  displeased 
when  he  hears  of  it,  and  that  Auguste  will 
make  rude  and  stinging  speeches.  After 
all,  has  he  been  prudent  ?  he  knows 
nothing  about  this  stranger.  These 
thoughts  trouble  him  as  he  goes  down 
the  dark  staircase,  but  in  the  yard  he 
meets  his  brother  Auguste  face  to 
face. 

"I  thought  you  were  lost,"  says  the 
rough,  jeering  voice.  "You  have  surely 
not  been  talking  all  this  while  to  that 
scamp  with  the  red  beard  ?  " 

"I "    Charles    laughs,    and   stoops 

down  to  drive  out  the  chickens,  who 
have  strayed  from  the  yard  into  the 
passage — "I  had  other  fish  to  fry; 
but  why  do  you  call  that  man  a 
scamp  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  I  who  call  him  a 
scamp;  it  is  Jacques;"  and  at  the 
name  of  his  elder  brother,  Charles 
feels  very  red  and  guilty ;  for  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  own  to  dear,  old,  infallible  Jacques 
that  he  has  undertaken  a  commission  for 
a  man  who  is  a  scamp.  Either  he  must 
give  it  up,  or  he  must  keep  it  secret.  At 
this  last  thought,  the  gay  face  is  clouded, 
and  Charles  gives  a  heavy  sigh.  He  has 
rarely  had  a  secret  that  he  has  not  shared 
with  some  one,  and  this  is  not  merely  a 
passive  secret.  He  wonders  whether  he 
has  been  such  a  fool  as  Auguste  thinks 
him.  He  goes  softly  upstairs  again,  and 
peeps  over  the  curtains  of  the  glass- 
door,  to  have  another  survey  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  The  scamp  "  has  finished  writing,  and 
is  standing,  whistling,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets.  While  Charles  is  still  look- 
ing,' the  scamp  takes  out  a  cigar  and 
begins  to  light  it.  At  this  Charles  walks 
in. 

"Monsieur,"  he  says,  politely,  "we  do 
not  smoke  in  the  salon ;  if  Mon  sieur  will 
have  the  goodness  to  come  downstairs — " 
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the  poor  fellow  rubs  his  hands,  and  smiles 
in  the  most  deprecating  fashion. 

Vidonze  looks  round  the  bare,  barn-like 
room,  and  gives  a  laugh  of  such  a  quality 
that  convinces  his  hearer  he  is  no  relative 
of  Mademoiselle  Jeanne's. 

"  Look  here,  my  good  fellow,"  says  the 
photographer,  "  I  smoke  where  I  please  ; 
but  try  these,  they  are  excellent,"  and 
he  draws  out  of  his  pocket  a  bundle  of 
cigars. 

Charles  loves  smoking — and  his  brothers 
tell  him  that  cigars  are  an  unattainable 
luxury  to  a  man  in  his  position — the 
temptation  is  great.  He  stretches  out  his 
hand,  then  withdraws  it — how  shall  he 
account  for  the  possession  of  them  ? 
How  can  he  be  seen  smoking  with  a 
man  whom  Jacques  has  called  c<  a 
scamp  ?" 

"  Monsieur  must  pardon  me,"  he  says, 
almost  with  tears,  for  the  longing  is  irre- 
sistible, "  but  I  have  business  just  now. 
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I  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of    smoking 
with  Monsieur." 

"  I  have  business  too,"  says  Vidonze. 
"  Mon  Bleu !  smoke  them  when  you  please, 
my  good  fellow;  the  cigars  are  yours,"  and 
he  puts  them  down  on  the  table.  He  nods, 
and  going  lazily  downstairs,  he  asks 
Auguste  Cajot,  standing  at  the  open 
kitchen  door,  when  the  diligence  leaves 
Aywaille. 

"In  an  hour's  time,"  says  Auguste, 
gruffly.  He  disapproves  of  travellers  who 
rush  in  and  out,  and  take  no  regular  meal ; 
and  he  does  not  like  this  loud-tongued 
photographer. 

Charles  has  taken  the  cigars,  and  has 
smoked  one ;  he  has  stowed  the  others  care- 
fully away.  Presently  as  he  sits  at  his 
desk  beside  the  open  window  the  light 
is  darkened,  and  looking  up  he  sees  a 
smiling  red  face,  with  a  very  sharp  ex- 
pression in  its  big,  bold  eyes. 

"  Good   day,    Monsieur  Charles,  I  am 
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off,"  says  Vidonze.     "  You  will  not  forget 
to  write  to  me.     Au  revoir" 

Charles  Cajot  only  hangs  his 
head,  he  wishes  those  cigars  were 
again  in  the  pocket  of  his  departing 
guest. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


Pauline's  friend. 


TEANNE  looked  very  grave  as  she 
^  walked  along  the  dusty  road  that  led 
to  the  Hospice.  She  had  received  that 
morning  a  letter  from  Monsieur  Raoul  de 
Matagne.  In  this  letter,  though  he  did  not 
profess  any  warmth  of  love,  yet  he 
showed  more  regard  for  her  than  Jeanne 
expected.  The  part  of  the  letter  that  jarred 
was  the  writer's  evident  conviction  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  marry  him.  It  would 
give  her,  he  said,  an  able  protector  and 
an  assured  position ;  no  one  could  then 
question  her  right  to  the  name  of  De 
Matagne,   and  he  ended  with  a  clause  that 
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he  plainly  thought  must  enforce  her 
consent  : 

"  To  a  mindlike  yours,  bent  on  helping  its 
fellows,  surely  any  increase  of  power  must 
be  welcome,  and  I  assure  you  that  a  life  of 
study  has  convinced  me  that  two  persons 
working  in  the  sympathy  produced  by  mar- 
riage, have  far  greater  power  of  doing  good 
than  each  would  have  as  a  single  worker; 
one  brain  helps  the  other,  and  supplements 
its  deficiencies ;  or  perhaps  it  is  more  true  to 
say  that  one  perhaps  works  with  the  brain 
while  the  ready  hands  of  the  other  make 
ideas  of  practical  use." 

Jeanne  sighed  and  frowned  as  she 
thought  over  the  letter. 

"  I  could  not  marry  such  a  man,  he  would 
make  me  wicked,"  she  said ;  "  he  is  so  dull 
and  formal  and  fussy  in  all  he  does,  that 
I  should  get  tired  of  life  if  I  had  to  pass  it 
with  him.  Oh  " — she  threw  back  her  head 
and  shivered — "  T  should  either  run  away 
or  my  heart  would  break  in  such  a  dull 
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routine;  duty  would  be  hateful  done  as 
mere  duty,  without  the  love  that  makes  it 
an  offering." 

She  had  seen  enough  of  Raoul  deMatagne 
to  know  that  his  wish  to  benefit  his 
fellow-creatures  was  entirely  human  ;  there 
was  no  higher  motive  in  it.  She  had  come 
in  sight  of  the  avenue  of  the  Hospice,  and, 
when  she  saw  sister  Sophie  standing  by 
the  gate  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  her  face 
cleared.  The  beaming  cheerfulness  of  the 
gentle  sister,  always  hard  at  work  for 
others,  and  yet  doing  it  all  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  not  to  please  self,  seemed 
to  make  Jeanne  feel  ashamed  of  the 
time  she  had  given  to  her  own  per- 
plexity. 

But  Sister  Sophie  did  not  yet  see  her ; 
she  was  bending  down  to  a  lady  who 
carried  a  beautiful  basket  of  flowers. 
She  had  closed  the  gate  behind  this  visitor, 
and  was  ushering  her  into  the  Hospice, 
when  Jeanne  called  out  from  below.     She 
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ran  lightly  up  the  steps,  and  was  at 
the  gate  before  the  sister  unlocked  it. 
Pauline  had  also  turned  back,  and  Sophie 
looked  from  one  girl  to  the  other  and 
smiled. 

"  You  are  two  of  our  good  angels  met 
together,"  she  said,  merrily,  "  and  I  must 
make  you  known  to  one  another.  Made- 
moiselle Jeanne,  this  is  Madame  Pauline, 
who  brings  the  lovely  flowers  you  admired 
so  much.,, 

The  two  girls  smiled  and  bowed,  and 
then  took  a  long  look  at  one  another. 
Jeanne  was  pleased  with  Pauline's  pretty, 
bright  face  and  timid,  shrinking  manner ; 
but  Pauline  was  completely  fascinated  by 
the  pale,  frank  face,  so  full  of  power  and 
of  truth.  It  seemed  to  her  that  this  girl 
might  be  the  friend  she  had  been  seeking ; 
there  would  be  help  and  rest  too  in  such  a 
woman  as  this.  Jeanne's  figure  had  de- 
veloped since  she  had  been  at  Montcour ; 
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she  was  really  younger  than  Pauline,  but 
she  looked  older. 

Sister  Sophie  smiled  at  them  with  delight. 
She  saw  that  they  liked  one  another. 
"  Pardon,  Mesdames,  I  must  go  to  our  poor 
Angelique,"  she  said,  "  she  will  not  spare 
me  to-day ;  the  heat  frets  her.  Madame 
and  Mademoiselle  will  find  their  own  way." 

"  Shall  we  go  into  the  garden  and  sit 
down  ?"  said  Pauline ;  "  it  is  very  pleasant 
there  in  the  shade." 

Jeanne's  clear  ;  brown  eyes  were  full  of 
surprise. 

"  I  must  not  stay  long,"  she  said,  Cf  and 
I  came  to  read  to  one  of  the  poor  women 
here  who  is  blind." 

"  Cannot  you  come    into  the  garden  ? 
must   you  read  all   the    time?"    Pauline 
felt     greatly    disappointed     at     Jeanne's 
answer. 

Jeanne  smiled.  "  No  ;  but  I  have  also 
promised  to  help  the  crippled  girl,  Marie, 
with  a  new   knitting  pattern ;  and  I  must 
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not  hinder  you ;  you  have  some  friends 
here,  no  doubt,  whom  you  wish  to 
see." 

Pauline  laughed.  "  I  talk  to  them  all 
in  turn,"  she  said,  "but  I  am  too  shy  to 
read  aloud,  and  I  could  never  teach  anyone 
anything.  I  am  not  clever;"  she  gave  so 
wistful  a  glance  at  her  tall  companion  that 
Jeanne  was  touched. 

"  I  expect  you  do  more  for  them  than  I 
do,"  she  said.  "  They  are  delighted  to 
be  talked  to,  and  then  you  bring  them 
beautiful  flowers;  and  besides,"  she  blushed, 
11  it  must  be  a  treat  to  them  even  to  look 
at  you." 

Pauline  smiled  with  pleasure.  "  How 
kind  you  are  to  say  so  I"  she  said.  "  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  again  soon.  May 
I  give  you  a  flower  to  remind  you  of 
me  ?"  She  took  from  her  basket  a  half- 
opened  yellow  rose,  and  held  it  out  to 
Jeanne. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Jeanne. 
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"  It  is  a  prize,  for  the  roses  are  over  in 
our  garden." 

"You  have  a  garden  then.  Do  you 
live  here?  I  thought  perhaps  you  were 
a  visitor  at  one  of  the  hotels." 

"  We  have  a  house  a  little  way  out  of  the 
town  on  this  side  the  river  near  Bouvignes. 
Now  I  must  say  good-bye,  and  thank  you 
again."     She  nodded  and  went  away. 

Pauline  stood  watching  her  till  she  was 
out  of  sight. 

"  I  longed  to  kiss  her,"  she  said,  "I  quite 
love  her;  but  I  do  not  think  she  cares  for  me. 
It  is  not  likely  anyone  so  tall  and  grand- 
looking  could  care  for  a  shy,  insignificant 
little  thing  who  is  afraid  of  everybody.  I 
wonder  if  Edmond  would  like  her.  He 
does  not  admire  Elise  Herkenne;  but 
then  he  says  she  does  not  look 
good.  Now  this  girl  looks  like  an  angel ; 
she  is  quite  as  stylish  as  Elise,  and,  oh, 
so  much  sweeter ;  she  does  not  frighten 
me;  and  yet  perhaps  she  is  cold."     Pau- 
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line   sighed.    "I  believe   all  tall   women 
are  cold,"  she  said. 

Only  that  morning  she  had  tried  to  con- 
fide in  Mademoiselle  Herkenne,  but  the 
post  had  brought  Vidonze's  letter 
from  Rernouchamps,  and  Elise  had  been 
too  much  absorbed  by  her  own  anx- 
ieties to  care  to  listen.  Pauline  had 
come  sadly  upstairs  again,  wishing  she 
had  been  less  reserved  with  Madame 
Boulotte.  Till  now  she  had  suffered  in 
silence,  but  she  felt  that,  unless  Edmond's 
mood  changed,  she  must  share  her  trouble 
with  some  one.  He  was  not  unkind — and 
if  he  had  been  she  would  not  have  betrayed 
him — she  only  wanted  advice ;  she  felt 
persuaded  that,  if  she  only  knew  the  right 
way  to  behave  towards  him,  she  could 
make  Edmond's  life  happier  than  it  was 
at  present.  She  had  never  been  very 
religious,  and  since  she  left  Namur  she 
had  grown  careless  about  religion  alto- 
gether. 
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"  I  am  such  a  coward,"  she  said,  sadly  ; 
"  anyone  but  me  would  say,  '  Edmond, 
what  has  happened  to  make  you  so  dull 
and  silent  since  we  went  to  Eimay 
— have  I  done  anything*  to  vex  you  ?' 
— but  I  dare  not.  He  would  only  look 
gravely  at  me  and  shake  his  head, 
or  he  would  say  in  the  coldest  way, 
'  You  are  quite  mistaken,  Pauline. 
Why  do  you  torment  yourself  with 
fancies  ?'" 

Sometimes  she  tried  to  persuade  herself 
that  he  was  absorbed  by  his  work,  and  had 
no  thoughts  to  spare  for  anyone  else  ;  but 
each  time  she  saw  him  the  indefinable  some- 
thing was  there  again.  She  would  have 
been  so  glad  to  believe  in  him.  Since  she 
had  come  to  Dinant,  she  had  had  more 
time  for  reading,  and  she  had  tried  a  few 
novels ;  they  did  not  greatly  interest 
her,  but  they  had  made  her  think;  in 
them  she  learned  that  love  is  always  full 
of  self-tormenting  fears,  and  that  its  fancies 
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are  often  most  opposed  to  fact.  But,  alas  ! 
she  was  not  long  in  learning  also  another 
aphorism  from  them,  that  a  woman  who 
loves  devotedly  and  unselfishly  is  not 
wholly  blind.  She  is  blind  to  the  faults  of 
her  idol,  but  not  to  his  love  or  want  of 
love  for  herself.  The  more  she  strives  to 
be  content  and  unexacting,  the  more 
keen  becomes  her  conviction  of  the  truth. 
As  yet  Pauline  clung  with  desperate 
tenacity  to  the  hope  that  the  cause  of 
change  lay  in  herself,  and  that  therefore 
she  might  learn  in  time  to  win  her  husband 
back. 

One  wonders  why  no  statues  are  erected 
to  Hope.  Surely  we  owe  more  to  her  than 
to  any  other  benefactor.  There  is  no  such 
stimulus  to  life  or  exertion ;  without  hope 
Pauline  would  have  died,  life  would  have 
seemed  to  her  a  crime  if  she  was  always 
to  make  her  husband  unhappy. 

To-day,  however,  when  the  time  came 
for   his    return    from    painting,    she    felt 
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brighter  than  she  had  been  since  she 
had  come  back  from  Rimay.  She  had 
really  something  to  talk  about,  something 
which  might  rouse  Edmond  from  his 
newspaper. 

It  was  touching  to  see  how  prudent  the 
poor  girl  had  grown  ;  she  waited  till  dinner 
was  over,  and  then  when  Edmond  had 
praised  some  chocolate  creams  she 
had  taken  much  trouble  in  providing, 
she  began  to  talk  before  he  had 
even  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  news- 
paper. 

"  I  have  made  an  acquaintance  to-day," 
she  said. 

"  Have  you  ?"  She  saw  his  eyes  wander- 
ing towards  the  paper. 

"  Yes,  I  met  her  at  the  Hospice ;  such 
a  charming  girl — so  amiable,  and  yet 
she  looks  just  like  a  queen.  She  is  tall, 
and  she  walks  so  well,  and  carries  her 
head  just  in  the  way  you  artists 
admire." 
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Edmond  gave  her  a  little  startled 
look. 

"  What  makes  you  say  I  admire  stately 
people  ?" 

"  Why,  you  always  look  at  them,  and  the 
figures  you  put  in  your  landscapes  are 
tall  and  queen-like.  Oh !  I  know,"  she 
smiled  at  him,  proud  of  her  discovery  ; 
"  but  it  is  her  face  that  I  admire  so 
much.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  she  is 
like  ?" 

He  nodded.     "  Yes,  if  you  like." 

"  She  is  pale,  but  her  skin  is  transparent, 
though  one  sees  she  has  got  a  little  sun- 
burnt; then  she  has  clear  brown  eyes,  not 
very  dark,  but  with  a  sort  of  golden  light 
in  them  that  fascinates  me,  and  that  con- 
trasts well  with  her  dark  eyelashes.  It  is 
odd  that  her  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  are 
so  much  darker  than  her  hair ;  it  is 
light  brown,  almost  auburn,  and  it 
waves  over  her  forehead  in  soft,  silky 
ripples." 
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She  had  looked  at  Edmond  as  she 
spoke,  and  she  was  surprised  to  see  the 
increasing  interest  in  his  face  :  but  as  she 
ended,  he  rose  up  quickly,  and  walked  to 
the  window,  though  it  was  already 
growing  dusk.  Presently  he  turned 
round. 

"  What  is  her  name  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne.  She  is  a 
resident  here,  and  lives  a  little  way 
out." 

"  Ah !  "  and  Edmond  went  up  to  the 
table,  where  his  newspaper  lay  waiting 
for  him.  He  took  it,  sat  down,  and 
began  to  read. 

Pauline  was  vexed  at  this  indif- 
ference. 

"But  is  it  not  nice  for  me  to  find 
some  one  I  can  make  a  friend  of  ? 
You  do  not  seem  to  care  for  Elise 
Herkenne.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  love  this 
girl." 
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He  laid  down  his  newspaper  and  laughed 
at  her. 

"  My  dear  child,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  love  your  friends  too, 
is  it  ?  I  think  Mademoiselle  Herkenne  is 
too  old  and  too  sad  for  you,  and  if  this 
young  lady  pleases  you,  by  all  means  make 
her  your  friend." 

"Thank  you;"  and  in  her  joy  she  went 
up  and  kissed  him. 

Edward  was  touched.  He  put  his 
arm  round  her,  as  she  stood  beside 
him. 

"  I  sometimes  think  you  are  an  angel," 
he  said.  "  Many  girls,  left  alone 
as  you  are,  would  choose  their  own 
friends,  without  regard  to  their  husband's 
wishes.  You  are  a  model  wife,  my 
Pauline." 

He  kissed  her,  and  Pauline  could  not 
help  crying  for  joy. 

"  Am  I  really  ?  "  she  whispered.     "  Ah, 
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Edmond,  how  kind  you  are  !  you  don't 
know  how  happy  you  have  made 
me." 

"  That  is  all  right,"  he  said ;  but  he  only 
gave  her  a  friendly  nod  and  smile,  and 
went  back  to  his  newspaper. 
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